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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE best part of ten solid, eventful years 
have dropped into the limbo of the 
dimly-remembered past since my first 
small work on the Rhode Island Red saw the 
light of publicity. In those early days when 
the breed, in this" country at any rate, was very 
much in its infancy; when its future was by 
no means assured, and when available 
knowledge respecting its breeding was of a 
decidedly limited nature, an ambitious work' 
was neither possible nor advisable. 

But all this has been changed. The 
Rhode Island Red by its own unquestionable 
merits supplemented by the ceaseless, untiring 
and mighty efforts of its supporters, has grown 
to such a pitch of popularity that throughout 
all the marches of Britain there is scarcely a 
solitary spot where the breed does not reign 
supreme. Its position is as secure as anything 
can very well be. Its future is no longer in 
any sense of the word problematical. In the 
stormy days of the world-war many varieties 
went under, few came through absolutely 
unscathed. And no testimonial is more 
eloquent of the sterling, undeniable merits 
of the great Red breed than the outstanding, 
dominating, brimming-over-with-meaning fact 
that it has emerged from all the trials and 
difficulties of the great war, not only 
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undimmed, but holding a position that, for 

strength .and security, is unapproached by any 

of its compeers. 

In view of this tremendous, staggering 

development, there is a very vital need of a 

more comprehensive book dealing exclusively 

with the breed. And it is partly because of 

this firm conviction on my part; partly owing 

to many requests from fancier friends for a new 

and enlarged edition of my early work; that 

Mr. J. A. Watson, the enterprising Editor of 

The Poultry World, and myself, have decided 

that the time is ripe for the project. At any 

rate here it is. r^^ „ o„^ 

George Scott. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE TO THIRD 
EDITION 

The unqualified success of previous 
editions of this work, and the ever-increasing 
popularity of the Rhode Island Red has led to 
the issue of a revised and enlarged edition, in 
which particular attention has been given to 
the undoubted needs of the beginner in the way 
of absolutely reliable information and guidance. 

A chapter on the Rhode Island Red 

bantam, a new variety destined to take the 

world of pigmies by storm, will, it is hoped, 

prove interesting and useful, and lead to many 

Red breeders taking up this newcomer in 

earnest. ^ „ 

(jeorge Scott. 

January, 1922. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND RED 

CHAPTER I 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY 

IT may be set down as a solid fact that 
the Rhode Island Red, in its evolution, 

created a record for slowness. Precisely 
how and when the first Red appeared no one 
seems to know or very much care. History, 
however, although it doles out details with a 
Jew's niggardliness, tells us plainly enough that 
the making of the breed was by no manner of 
means the work of one solitary individual, nor 
of one single year. Indeed, the whole available 
poultry-keeping population of the State of 
Rhode Island, for all of a score long years, 
seems to have worked at its production, and 
though the job did unquestionably take them 
an unconscionable time, they eventually turned 
out, in its incipiency at any rate, the finest and 
the most useful breed in the whole wide world. 

Now, a matter of seventy odd years ago, 
the man who stared for a solid half-hour at any 
brand of hen on earth would have been 
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promptly set down as crazy beyond belief. 
And the farmers of Rhode Island (and of every 
other corner of this old earth, too, for that 
matter) had the smallest possible use for any 
hen that could not produce eggs with regularity 
and industry. For the colour of the bird they 
cared not the slightest jot, for comeliness of 
shape they had nothing but shut eyes, but they 
could appreciate to a nicety the value of any 
living hen as an egg producer. And, in 
addition, they liked to think there was ai 
satisfying meal running about for any time 
when they cared to catch it. 

They did a large and growing trade in 
eggs and table poultry, these farmers of Rhode 
Island. And provided their hens turned out 
eggs of saleable size in satisfying numbers they 
did not care the value of a bent pin if these 
birds flourished all the colours of Joseph's coat;. 
Now, it was the custom, as it always has been 
the wide world over, to regularly introduce a 
fresh male to keep up the stamina of the stock. 
At that particular time there were Red Cochins, 
Red Malays, and Red Javas knocking about 
the American coast in goodly numbers. These 
red cocks were used for breeding, and were 
mated indiscriminately to a collection of hens 
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that no living man was able to christen — or 
wanted to, for the matter of that; but the 
chickens flourished exceedingly, and in due 
course developed into excellent table birds and 
satisfactory layers. So delighted were these 
canny farmers with the results of their 
experiments that the Red rooster for breeding 
purposes became a sine qua non. To the 
colour of the females they gave not the 
smallest heed, but the continual use of red 
males resulted, naturally enough, in the female 
progeny borrowing some semblance of that 
same colour ; and thus was produced the Rhode 
Island Red — not as we know it to-day, but a 
Rhode Island Red in a remarkably crude and 
unfinished form. 

It seems strange enough in all conscience 
that this breed, bristling with utility qualities, 
should have remained undiscovered for a 
matter of a score long and weary years; but 
undiscovered it assuredly did remain until 
somewhere about the early nineties, when a 
certain fancier, travelling in Rhode Island, cast 
startled eyes on a flock of these red birds. 
The owner, bulging with obvious pride, 
poured the tale of the Red hen's merits 
into a pair of thoroughly appreciative ears. 
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And, before many moons had passed, Dr. 
Aldrich had a pen of Reds on exhibition at 
New York Show. Of course the inevitable 
happened. The Rhode Island Red was 
greeted with noisy laughter and elaborate 
scorn by everyone who was interested in any 
other make of hen. But this fancier doctor 
was most emphatically not the man to be 
dismayed by any such trifles. By dint'of much 
enthusiastic energy he spread the fame of the 
Red hen to such purpose that in 1898 the 
American Rhode Island Red Club was born. 
From that date, as all the Red world most 
thoroughly knows, the history of the breed in 
America is one long chronicle of success piled 
upon success. 

It has always been a matter of big surprise 
to me that no man in all England was energetic 
enough to put the Rhode Island Red on the 
road to success fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Certain fanciers have told me, with a good deal 
of vigour, that they were breeding Reds when 
I was learning my alphabet, but whether they 
were or whether they were not, the plain truth 
stands out, that twelve years ago I had the 
greatest difficulty in finding anyone who had 
§0 much as seen the breed. When, therefore, 
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in the August of 1909 a few of us started the 
Club, the number of breeders who were 
sufficiently interested to join barely reached a 
score. But in spite of the small number of 
breeders, and in face of the ridicule generously 
poured forth from all quarters, we launched the 
Club, and forthwith proceeded to hammer the 
merits of the breed into every available ear. 
Much hammering it took us, too, before we 
could get the poultry-keeping public to give 
the Red a Jrial. 

Indeed, we had to fight the breed's cause 
in the face of the strongest opposition that a 
variety has ever struck. I have been intimately 
connected with the introduction and booming 
of more than one new variety, and I have 
closely observed the progress of many another, 
but never have I come across a case where press 
and public so bitterly and resolutely opposed 
the newcomer's march. In all truth it was a 
slow, laborious, sweating, uphill fight. But 
secure in the conviction that we had a real 
good thing, we stuck to the Red like varnish on 
the floor, and gradually gained a few recruits, 
who in turn, too, had a hand in the game. A 
trial was all we asked for. We knew beyond 
any question that it would be enough. 
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Since those early days of the Red's career 
astounding progress has been made. The 
breed has never looked back — ^its history has 
been one continuous record of triumph heaped 
upon triumph. It has at its own most capable 
back the strongest specialist club in Britain; 
and even the most terrible war of all time, while 
having a paralysing effect on most breeds, 
failed to so much as arrest its progress. 

Such in brief is the history of the most 
remarkable breed America has ever produced; 
a breed which in the comparatively short period 
of a single decade has emerged from obscurity 
to glittering, omnipotent success; a breed 
which has given every popular variety of to-day 
the fight of its very life; and which at this 
identical moment is undeniably the most 
widely kept brand of fowl on the face of the 
whole earth. 



CHAPTER II 

QUALIFICATIONS— UTILITY 

In considering the utility qualities of any 
breed or variety it is essential that one should 
get right down to the very root of the matter 
and see exactly how it was produced. 
Almost every new variety owes its origin to 
the efforts of a clique of fanciers or of an 
individual, and whether the credit of its 
production lies with one or with many, the 
work is naturally enough carried out on lines 
designed to bring about a definite culmination 
in the shortest possible period. And for this 
very good and sufficient reason, after the 
first foundation has been laid, in-breeding is 
resorted to as being the quickest and most 
efficient way of fixing shape and colour. Now 
I have already been at some pains to point out 
that the origin of the Rhode Island Red was in 
its way a remarkably haphazard affair. No 
man or group of men has ever, with any success, 
claimed the title of originator. Turning an 
unseeing eye to every other point, the poultry 
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breeders of Rhode Island had definitely and 
persistently in view of the production of a first 
rate utility fowl for the supply of eggs and 
table poultry for the local markets. And the 
continuous out-crossing with red males of every 
imaginable shape and size, and of admittedly 
uncertain ancestry, sufficed to give the breed a 
utility foundation absolutely unique in the 
whole annals of poultrydom. In plain truth 
the Rhode Island Red was made by the utility 
poultry-keeper for utility purposes. And 
herein lies the secret of its astounding success ; 
the key to its unquestioned supremacy. 

In the land of the Stars and Stripes 
poultry fanciers give a good deal more atten- 
tion to utility qualities than we do, and being 
ever and essentially practical, are far less prone 
to allow the economic side to be overshadowed 
by the abnormal development of size and fancy 
points. Even after the Rhode Island Red had 
invaded the show arena, the development of its 
utility qualities still continued side by side with 
its improvement in the matter of looks. And 
at this very moment, both in the States and in 
England, the great Red breed in all its supreme 
exhibition glory has not lost ground in the 
utility world to the extent of one single iota, 
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but on the very contrary is breasting forward 
with a giant's pace. 

It is, of course, as an unbeaten layer that 
the breed shines. The egg is brown or tinted, 
and of eminently satisfactory size. In winter 
or summer, in fair weather or foul, in carefully 
sheltered nooks or bleak exposed wastes, in 
confinement or roaming at large, the Red 
hen will be found turning out eggs in goodly 
numbers and with satisfying regularity. In 
this direction, the testimony received from 
almost every corner of this old globe of ours 
is nothing short of remarkable, convincing 
alike for its unanimity and volume of praise. 
Moreover, a point where the Red hen differs 
from many another brand is that its life as a 
layer is not limited to a bare couple of 
seasons; it will continue shelling out the eggs 
in the third and fourth years of its existence 
with remarkable industry. Many breeds, par 
example the notorious Orpington, are prone to 
put on fat, and unless fed and managed with 
expert and exacting care, speedily get into 
such a deplorable condition that egg production 
becomes, so far as they are concerned, almost a 
lost art. In the case of the Rhode Island Red, 
however, the very activity, the vigour, the 
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unceasing energy, which are so characteristic of 
the breed, preclude any such condition, and 
seldom indeed is it that a Red hen requires 
treatment of the anti-fat order. 

For cold, bleak, damp, and exposed 
situations the breed is eminently suitable; its 
wonderful innate vitality and hardiness enabling 
it to flourish and prove profitable where most 
breeds could do little more than exist. There 
are some varieties of poultry, just as there 
are certain races of people, which will only 
thrive in congenial climates and under special 
conditions. But the Red is very essentially 
not of this order. Indeed, its adaptability is 
little less than extraordinary. Given ordinary 
care, it will do well in any country, and will 
treat with mighty unconcern whatever weather 
Heaven may care to send. 

Its deep, broad breast and long keel, 
carrying abundance of succulent meat; its 
quick growth and early maturity, render the 
breed especially suitable for table purposes, 
though the colour of the legs and skin is of 
course a disadvantage from the market point 
of view. 

For early maturity there is no heavy breed 
in existence that can excel the Rhode Island 
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Red. The chickens, from the very moment 
of leaving the shell, are hardy to a degree, 
wonderfully vigorous and withal extremely 
precocious. It is no unusual thing for pullets 
to lay when five months old, and very rare is 
it for one to pass the rubicon of six months 
without contributing something towards her 
support. In fact, one of the difficulties that 
beset the Red breeder, and particularly the 
exhibition man, is to keep the pullets from 
proclaiming their egg-producing capacities 
until they are fully matured. 

For the farmer I think it may be 
termed the breed par excellence; it stands 
alone, unexcelled, unequalled, omnipotent. 
Eminently satisfactory as are the results 
obtained in the cottager's backyard, it is on 
the farm, where, free from any trammelling 
influence, it can roam far and wide in search 
of a living, that the Red hen will prove most 
wondrously productive. An excellent forager, 
it will obtain most of its food- for itself, and 
will turn out eggs with truly machine-like 
regularity. 

Now the Rhode Island Red is every whit 
as good a utility fowl to-day as it was when 
first I made its acquaintance, a matter of a dozen 
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years ago. At that time there were not a few 
poultry-keepers in these islands who gave out 
noisy sounds of delight at the very idea of the 
breed achieving any considerable degree of 
popularity; and during subsequent years at 
frequently recurring intervals a number of these 
self-same prophets have graphically pictured 
the decline and fall of the newcomer. It is, 
of course, by way of being a truism that 
the average new variety, starting out with 
indubitable utility qualities, loses these same 
qualities as it advances along the road to what 
the fancier is pleased to term perfection. Many 
and varied have been the examples where this 
has held good. But the fault has been entirely 
with the breeders themselves. They have 
tinkered with the breed and with the standard, 
emphasising abnormal points, until in their 
efforts to produce the unnatural specimens 
called for in their standard, they have by 
ruthless inbreeding killed the utility qualities 
altogether. 

Now the Rhode Island Red standard, 
perhaps the most practical and utilitarian ideal 
ever put on paper, has been dabbled with never 
at all; and responsible breeders and judges on 
both sides of the Atlantic have set a remarkably 
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strong front against the theories and utterly 
impractical ideas of the spoilers. 

I am often asked which of the two 
varieties is the better for the utilitarian, and I 
find there is a very prevalent idea that the 
single comb can give the rose comb points. 
True it is that the former is by far the more 
popular, probably because of its older origin, 
but I can state most emphatically, from my 
own and many other breeders' experiences with 
both varieties side by side and under identical 
conditions, that there is not so much as a pin 
to choose between the two ; and anyone who is 
undecided which to take up will be well 
advised to be guided entirely by his own 
personal predilection. It is purely and abso- 
lutely a question of individual taste. 



CHAPTER III 
QUALIFICATIONS— EXHIBITION 

The fancier of to-day is essentially 
practical. He has a small enough liking for 
any kind of hen that fails to do a little bit more 
than earn her own individual keep, and as a 
consequence the purely ornamental breeds are 
neglected almost to the point of extinction. 
But while beauty is not in itself, at any 
rate so far as the domestic fowl is concerned, 
sufficient to promote any measurable degree 
of popularity, utility properties unaccompanied 
by comeliness of shape and beauty of feather 
are likewise deplorably insufficient to attract 
the public. The variety that is wanted, and 
indeed which alone stands the smallest chance 
of success, is the one combining beauty of 
feather with utility properties of no mean order. 
And here it is that the Rhode Island Red 
scores a very distinct advantage.. It was as 
a utility fowl that the Red made its first claim 
to public favour, and its rise in the utility world 
was the sure and certain forerunner of a 
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corresponding popularity in the exhibition 
arena. 

A Red male is unquestionably a bird of 
striking beauty. The rich colour, the neat 
symmetrical build, the graceful carriage, all 
combine to form a fowl which appeals to any- 
one in whom the love of feathered life is an 
inherent feature. The female, though lacking 
the resplendent sheen of her wonderful brother, 
is decidedly attractive. And the " Red Alley" 
at any show of note is a blaze of colour. But 
to appreciate to the full the unmeasurable 
beauty of the Rhode Island Red, one must 
view a flock gambolling on Nature's unmatched 
carpet of green. Here the gorgeous, 
transcendent, indescribable beauty of the 
male forms a picture that no pen can 
adequately describe, nor brush thoroughly 
portray. 

It is a great advantage when exhibition 
specimens of both sexes can be bred from the 
self-same mating, and this is beyond any 
question one of the points which have an 
important effect on the welfare of a breed. To 
the fancier with only limited accommodation, 
the fact that distinct pens must of necessity be 
mated for cockerel and pullet breeding is 
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sufficient to condemn the breed at the outset. 
But in the case of the Rhode Island Red double 
mating, with all its unending bother, is neither 
necessary nor advisable. It would be invidious 
to mention names of breeders in a work of this 
nature, but I could give praticulars of several 
instances that have occurred to my own 
personal knowledge of winning specimens of 
both sexes being bred from one and the same 
pen. 

Now it is often said that Reds are difficult 
to breed true to colour. And this is considered 
to be the chief disadvantage from the stand- 
point of the fancier. The difficulty is, however, 
more apparent than real. I do not mean by this 
that the breeding of ideal specimens is by any 
manner of means a simple affair. It is as a matter 
of accurate fact something very decidedly the 
reverse. But I do say with much emphasis 
that no more difficulty will be experienced in 
breeding exhibition Reds than is the case with 
the majority of breeds and varieties. In this 
breed, owing to the very nature of its colour, 
the human eye is quick to discern any variations 
in shade, and it is for this very reason that I 
say the difficulty in breeding Reds true to colour 
is more apparent than real. Anyone with 
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the most rudimentary knowledge of the laws 
governing the nature and composition of colour 
will immediately see the truth of this statement. 
Suppose we take a flock of White Wyandottes. 
Leaving shape entirely out of the question, we 
are struck with the uniform appearance of the 
flock, for white does not admit of shades so 
sufficiently distinctive as to be noticeable by the 
casual observer. But to the practised eye of 
the expert, carefully trained to differentiate 
between the slightest aberrations in colour, that 
flock of white fowls presents infinite variations, 
not so much in shade perhaps as in quality 
of colour. With black varieties it is precisely 
the same. To the trained observer there is as 
much difference in the rusty black, the sooty 
black, the purply black, the blue black, and 
the grey black, as would be discernible by the 
novice in the different colours of the spectrum. 
On the other hand, red is a colour which 
admits of an infinite number of different 
shades so distinctive as to be noticeable, 
and even obvious, to the most unobservant 
eye. Examine a collection of Reds at close 
quarters, and the difficulty you will experience 
will not be in distinguishing between the 
various shades of colour presented to your eye, 
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but in finding two birds of exactly the same 
shade of red. The difference between this and 
white or black varieties is that in the case of 
the Rhode Island Red the absolute wasters 
stand out in greater prominence, which to the 
novice, anyway, is a real advantage. Every 
breeder of Reds for exhibition must be 
prepared to produce a good lot of birds that 
he could very well do without; but he can 
confidently look forward to the progeny of 
good stock, properly mated, resulting in as 
large a number of birds fit for the show bench 
as would be the case with almost any other 
breed. 

Of course the Red, like every other 
solitary thing on this old globe, has its 
drawbacks. It does not, except in very 
exceptional instances, carry to the grave the 
colour it flourishes in the opening year of its 
career. The males moult out fairly well, often 
enough retaining the exact shade of colour they 
paraded in their courting days, but the females 
are another thing entirely. And I can very 
well imagine the mental comments of the 
novice after seeing his prize-winning pullet 
don her new clothes. For if ever a man is 
justified in using words which custom has 
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ordained to be printed with a line it is on such 
an occasion. A flock of yearling hens presents 
the most washed-out, mottled, and mealy 
appearance that ever sickened the eyes of a 
fancier. Indeed, one does not as a rule look 
with any inordinate pride on one's collection of 
old hens; nor does one betray any extra- 
ordinaary or unseemly eagerness to show them 
to one's friends. They are in plain truth 
something in the nature of an eyesore, and in 
consequence do not usually wear their feathers 
for any considerable time. It is for this very 
excellent reason that the hen classes at the 
shows are so badly supported. 

All of which goes most certainly to show 
that the breed is a long way from having 
touched perfection. That birds which retain 
their colour for many successive years can be 
produced is undeniable. I have seen such 
specimens myself in considerable numbers. At 
the Chicago Coliseum Show of igi8 there was 
a class of old hens that I am open to confess 
hit me on the bump of astonishment. At the 
Madison Square Show of New York, one month 
later, another wonderful collection surprised 
me every whit as much. And as a result 
of wide association with the canniness and 
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craftiness of this world, I took the precaution 
on both occasions to satisfy myself most 
thoroughly that the claim of each ribbon 
adorned beauty to the title of hen was beyond 
question. Of a truth there were old girls whose 
age I should put at five or six years flourishing 
a degree of colour that would have put many 
a six-months-old pullet to shame. I do not, 
however, mean for one moment to convey the 
impression that all the Reds of America moult 
out in the pristine beauty of their pullet year, 
for in various yards I have seen mottled and 
rnealy specimens in all abundance; but I do 
say with all emphasis that in the States the 
exhibition hens are, on the average, far and 
away ahead of anything I have ever seen in 
England, and that at the leading shows one 
can find a goodly number of hens that equal 
in every respect the best pullets of the year. 
Indeed in all my journeyings throughout a 
not inconsiderable portion of North America, 
I do not think there was anything in the 
poultry line that impressed me quite so 
much as did the astounding quality of those 
Red hens. 

The colour of the Rhode Island Red is to 
the backyard fancier, and in point of fact to 
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anyone who like myself has no particular liking 
for unnecessary labour, in the way of being a 
distinct advantage. From the very nature of 
its colour the plumage can carry a tremendous 
lot of dirt without advertising the fact to all 
around and sundry. Anyone who has essayed 
the task of washing a white plumaged cockerel 
(or hen either for the matter of that) will agree 
with me that this particular advantage is a 
remarkably solid one. 

In all the yearly-increasing list of breeds 
and varieties there is not a solitary one that 
can offer to the beginner the opportunities that 
can the Rhode Island Red. It is at one and 
the same time the most popular and the most 
brimful-of-chances breed in all poultrydom. 
Here is no cornered variety where one or two 
exhibitors scoop up all thejivailable kudos at 
every show year after year. Time and again 
a novice has carried off the championship of 
the season. At every show, big and little, and 
all England through, the Red classes are 
the best supported. Competition is keen, 
mercilessly keen, but the small breeder as well 
as the big exhibitor gets his chance. As an 
indication of the Red's wonderful popularity, 
the biggest individual class known in recent 
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years was at the Leeds Club Show in 19 14,* 
where the writer had the honour of picking the 
winners out of a class of single-comb cockerels 
numbering not one short of 84. The 1918 
Club Show, held after the exhaustive efforts of 
four-and-a-half years' continuous war, attracted 
an entry of 403. Turning to America, the 
191 8 Chicago Coliseum Show was noteworthy 
as bringing together a collection of Reds 
numbering 666 — the biggest in all history. 

Naturally enough, such extraordinary 
keenness of competition means remunerative 
prices. A good bird will always sell, and in 
addition, will sell for a satisfactory sum. To 
the best of my knowledge the biggest figure 
actually realised for a Red within the confines 
of these islands was £,^0 paid by Mrs. Cooper 
for the rose-comb winning cockerel at the 
Manchester Show of 191 1. The second -prize 
bird in the same class, a single comb this time, 
fetched £2,$, and not a few others have 
changed hands at such eminently pleasing 
figures as .£20 and .£25. In the States still 
bigger prices prevail, and although "hot-air 

* Since this was written entries in Red classes have grown 
tremendously. At the 192: Dairy Show new records were made 
with 119 single-comb cockerels and 132 single-comb pullets. — 
Author's note. 
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shooting," as the Americans call it, is indulged 
in pretty widely for advertising purposes, it is 
unquestionable that some very long figures 
have been realised. 

But enough has been said to prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that there is big money 
in Reds. And the beginner need have no 
doubts about the possibilities of finding a 
market for his surplus stock — ^the demand 
for both exhibition and utility specimens is 
positively enormous. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE IDEAL 

Definiteness in one's aim is a matter of 
a good deal more importance than the 
average man thinks. It is in bald truth one 
of the essentials to success in every possible 
department of activity. But not only is it 
vital that all will-o'-the-wisp affairs should be 
completely ignored, a reasonably high and 
ambitious point must in addition be plainly 
marked as the goal. By aiming high, although 
one may not do the crowing act at the exact 
top, there is a pretty good chance of giving 
someone a run for his money. Let anyone 
make the initial mistake of directing his 
energies towards a lower ideal, and absolute 
failure in all its dismalness is assured — in 
mediocrity there is not a shadow of hope. 

The same principle applies, but in a 
somewhat modified form, to poultry breeders 
who have fixed upon a certain ideal bird which 
they are doing their best to produce. In this 
case, however, there is a further complication, 
as in addition to the human agency working 
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for the production of an ideal bird, there 
remains to be taken into consideration (and 
pretty big consideration at that) the decidedly 
unstable nature of the materials with which the 
breeder is working, resulting in his ideal being 
a more general one than is the case in other 
instances. 

The poultry breeder, be he interested in 
Rhode Island Reds, black Orpingtons, or any 
other particular brand of hen, has in his 
mind's eye a perfect, or shall we say an ideal, 
bird — though the terms are not necessarily 
synonymous. His aim is to produce such 
a bird, and if the incentive, monetary or 
otherwise, to success be powerful enough, and 
providing he has had the good sense to fix 
upon an ideal which is possible of attainment, 
he does not, however difficult the task may 
be, altogether despair of producing such a 
specimen. 

But the ideal of one breeder is hardly 
likely to be exactly the same as that of a 
brother fancier, as five minutes spent at any 
sizeable show will prove beyond any question. 
Consequently an adjusting process becomes 
essential. And by the aid of pen and 
brush, a description of an ideal specimen is in 
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accordance with the concensus of authoritative 
opinion drawn up with more or less embellish- 
ment and called a standard of perfection. It 
represents, this standard, or at any rate should 
represent a perfect specimen. 

Now it has already been stated that the 
ideal, as represented in a standard of perfec- 
tion, is essentially a general one, a fact which 
breeders and exhibitors would do well to fix 
in a most get-at-able corner of their brain boxes. 
For its is well-nigh impossible to describe, or 
even to portray on paper, the colouring, shape, 
and mannerisms of an ideal animate subject. 
And what affects the issue a good deal more, 
every single person interprets the standard in 
a different way. When it is remembered that 
every observer will gain a different impression 
from the actual living bird itself, it is a matter 
of small enough difficulty for anyone to 
realise the tremendously varied nature of the 
impressions gained from a word picture, often 
analytically conveyed, from which must be 
built up, as it were, a conception of the bird 
in one's own imagination. Plainly enough 
then this mental synthesis must of necessity 
result in the formation of a distinctly different 
ideal in everyone's mind; and these several 
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impressions will be more or less divergent 
according to the nature and colouring of the 
variety concerned. For instance, red allows 
much more latitude for the imagination than 
does black or white. And some people possess 
and exercise imaginations that are strangely 
and enormously elastic. 

A standard of perfection, therefore, as 
applied to a breed of fowls, is only intended 
to give breeders and anyone else who may be 
sufficiently interested to wade through it as 
clear an idea as is possible with the aid of word 
and pen pictures, and some remarkably useless 
photographs, of what an ideal specimen should 
be, and incidentally to serve as a guide to 
judges. But it does not and cannot pretend to 
make all judges see the same bird in exactly 
the same way. However full of detail the 
standard may be, it will, for the reasons already 
given, fail dismally in this particular. 

In a greater or lesser degree these 
principles apply to every breed or variety on 
earth. But most assuredly do they apply to 
the Rhode Island Red with mighty force. Here 
we have a breed in the colour of which there 
is infinite variety, and, knowing this, those 
responsible for the compilation of the American 
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Standard wisely enough made no attempt to 
define any one particular shade of colour ; they 
limited themselves to the description "rich, 
brilliant red." Vague it unquestionably is, but 
it is difficult to see how it could very well have 
been bettered. To attempt any more exact 
definition of red would be useless, and the 
efforts of breeders to liken the ideal shade to 
the colour of cherries, horse-chestnuts, deer, 
horses, and wine, are in all conscience intensely 
amusing, and serve to show in no unerring 
manner how many, how varied, and how 
supremely impractical are the ideas on the 
subject. And apart altogether from the almost 
insurmountable difficulty of deciding on any 
one precise shade of red, there looms up in all 
its bigness the question of whether the judge 
would again be able to recognise that precise 
shade. You cannot very well carry a sample 
of an approved colour about with you — a 
coloured print is altogether useless, a cherry 
or a bit of plush nonsensical. A single feather 
conveys an altogether inadequate and erroneous 
idea, and I defy any judge living to carry in 
his mind the exact impression, or rather 
one impression of the ideal bird's colour or 
appearance. He may be able to recognise 
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the bird again, but that is entirely another 
thing. Added to all these difficulties is the 
fact that no two judges can gain the same 
impression of shade. 

It is rare indeed that one finds two birds 
of exactly the same degree of colour, and a 
judge viewing a bird on separate occasions will 
gain a distinctly different impression of colour 
on each examination. The question of condition 
plays an important part. A dull, rough surface 
scatters the light; a brilliant lustrous surface 
reflects it regularly. In a bad light a bird will 
appear a distinctly different shade to what it 
will in a flood of white light. Feathers appear 
red because they reflect red rays only, absorb- 
ing all the other constituents of light ; but if the 
light through any one of a hundred causes is 
impure, the quality of the reflected light will 
be similarly affected. 

These difficulties may not be apparent to 
anyone unacquainted with the laws governing 
the composition, reflection, and diffusion of 
light, hut they are there nevertheless, and serve 
to confuse the judgment. Moreover, the angle 
at which the reflected rays of light strike the 
eye of the observer has its effect on colour, 
which explains why a bird on the same level 
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as the eye appears a different shade to one on 
the ground. You admire the brilliant green 
sheen of a black plumaged fowl ; change your 
position so that the angles of incidence and 
reflection are altered, and the green sheen will 
promptly change to purple. 

The subject of light and its relation to 
colour is a big one, but enough has been said 
to show how manifestly absurd it is even to 
attempt a definition of what exactly should be 
the approved shade of red. And because of 
this insuperable difficulty, quality of colour 
should count for a good deal more than shade. 
Evenness is the great desideratum; while 
brilliance and richness are eminently desirable. 
And although a standard of perfection cannot 
fix any one precise shade of red, it can most 
effectually outline the nature and quality of 
colour. 

An ideal must be really and truly 
ideal — it must represent the high-water mark 
of breeding. It is against all the principles 
of advancement to lower a standard; indeed, 
the moment this is done the whole definition 
is altered so as to outline a mediocre instead 
of an ideal specimen, and the standard 
of perfection immediately and indisputably 
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becomes a standard of mediocrity. Of course 
the whole question of the success or otherwise 
of a standard lies in the practicability of the 
depicted ideal. The more difficult it is the 
better, so long as it is eminently practicable 
and reachable. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BONE OF CONTENTION- 
HACKLE TICKING 

Despite the oft-expressed opinions of both 
English and American authorities to the very 
positive contrary, there is a whole batch of 
fanciers who will, because the standard calls 
for a clear hackle in the male and a ticked 
hackle in the female, persist in the idea that 
double mating is essential to success. On the 
face of things I am free to own that this view 
would appear to be entirely correct. But let 
us adjust our spectacles and look a little 
deeper. The Rhode Island Red is not, as 
many people are remarkably fond of asserting, 
a self-coloured fowl. It carries in plain view 
certain prominent, distinct, and well-defined 
black markings. Experience, of a most 
painful kind, has pointed out with no uncertain 
finger that these black markings are essential 
to the production and retention of the desirable 
rich, deep red body colour. 

Now it is a remarkably nice point, the 
maintenance of the equilibrium, as it were 
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between the black and the red. Unbalance 
the thing one way or the other and blank ruin 
stares you in the face. Err on the side of too 
much black and nature kicks out an ugly foot 
and gives you enough smutty, peppered, and 
lace-hackled birds to last a life-time ; eliminate 
just a little too much black in your matings and 
you will blush every time you are called upon 
to explain to your visitors that you don't really 
keep buff Rocks ! 

The black ticking in the female's hackle 
to the degree called for in the standard is, in 
my opinion (which opinion, by the way, is held 
by the most competent American authorities), 
a valuable and almost essential point in the 
production of rich, dark, even red surface 
colour. But to include ticking in the male 
hackle would be to overdo the whole thing. 
Such a mating, with ticked hackles on both 
sides, would completely upset the balance and 
the resultant progeny would be as sorry a lot 
of Reds as ever sickened mortal eyes. 

The alternative put forward by the 
reformers is to have clear hackles in both 
sexes. And just as surely as the ticked 
hackled male would cause a surfeit of black 
in the mating, spelling irretrievable ruin, ' so. 
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would the clear hackled female, by upsetting 
the balance in the other direction, slowly but 
surely produce a race of buffs. 

The whole truth of the matter is that the 
adoption of ticked hackles in both sexes or 
plain hackles, it matters not one jot which, 
would, if the standard in its dther points were 
retained, involve as an absolute necessity 
■double-mating with all its tiresome bother. 

The standard was framed by American 
fanciers after much experience with the breed. 
And at no time since its compilation have 
responsible and competent Red authorities, 
either in the United States or England, seen 
fit to change it in any solitary detail. As a 
result of much experimenting and the widest 
observation, it has been proved beyond doubt 
and beyond question that the present standard 
description of hackles is the best, most 
attractive, and only practical one. The opinions 
of novices and outsiders notwithstanding, it is 
as a matter of accurate truth the only way in 
which it is possible to breed standard exhibition 
specimens without double mating. 



CHAPTER'VI 

SHAPE 

Let me at the outset endeavour once more 
to kill that supremely ridiculous idea that 
"shape makes the breed, colour the variety." 
It is one of those aphorisms that acquire the 
name of truth through sheer glib repetition. 
They sound remarkably well, they even sound 
clever, these sententious sayings, and it never 
occurs to a public accustomed to getting its 
ideas ready-made with its breakfast to analyse 
them and see exactly how much truth they 
really do contain. Just as in some breeds the 
dominant factor, the distinguishing mark, is 
shape, so in others the great thing is colour. 
It is a sure and certain thing that you recognise 
the Orpington by its shape. But there is the 
Campine; there is the Ancona. Stripped of 
the barring in the one case and of the mottling 
in the other, these could very well be anything. 
The distribution of black and white is the one 
thing that lifts each of these breeds out of the 
ruck. And there are many other similar cases. 
But the Rhode Island Red is recognised by its 
colour, which is unquestionably the one quality 
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that gives the breed its name. Its varieties are 
distinguished by their respective combs and by 
not one solitary thing else. 

Now while I do not admit that shape is 
of relatively more value than colour in a Red, 
rather holding the yiew that both are equal, 
I attach the greatest possible importance to 
the fact that correct shape is an absolute 
essential of the breed. 

Admittedly the shape of the Rhode Island 
Red is distinctive. There is no other breed 
in the whole wide world that carries exactly 
the same shape. Observed from a side aspect 
the whole body gives one the idea of a 
parallelogram with the corners nicely rounded 
off, and the more rectangular in contour the 
more ideal is the bird in shape. The first 
principle which the beginner should grasp in 
order to get a correct idea of the shape of a 
typical specimen, is that this breed is not one 
in which the curves and circular outlines that 
delight the eye of the Orpington enthusiast 
predominate, but is made up of straight 
lines and angles with the corners rounded or 
bevelled off, giving that angular formation and 
impression of ruggedness which the standard 
demands. 
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The back is long and almost horizontal, 
the points of juncture with the hackle and tail 
forming obtuse angles with the severity of the 
corners just taken off. On no account must 
the back form a semi-circular basin-like cavity 
as in the Orpington, and in the female there 
must be no suspicion of a rising cushion. The 
keel bone is long and perfectly straight, 
extending forward to an unusual degree, 
and running exactly parallel with the back. 
The breast deep and broad and so nearly 
approaching the perpendicular as almost to 
form a right angle where it meets the keel. 
The wings should be carried horizontally, and 
any deviation is an excessively bad fault. The 
tail, which should be full and fairly well 
spread, is carried at an angle of from 30 to 40 
degrees, increasing the apparent length of the 
bird. A high or upright tail is decidedly bad. 

The head is medium in size, carried erect, 
giving an alert appearance. The single comb 
should have sufficient substance to stand 
perfectly upright, of medium size, carrying five 
well defined serrations and free from side 
sprigs. A huge piece of tottering flesh is 
not wanted, neither is there any idea of 
producing a combless Red. The rosecomb 
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fits well on to the head, is oval in shape, the 
surface covered with small points, and the 
whole structure terminating in a small spike 
to the rear, following the curve of the head. 
Coarseness, a remarkably common defect by 
the way in both varieties, is to be avoided, and 
in every case the comb should be proportionate 
to the size and build of the bird, the point to 
aim for being a moderate-sized ornament that 
looks to fit exactly the bird that carries it. 

There should be no trace of feathering on 
the legs, which must be strong, smooth, with 
well-spread, straight toes. 

Size is a matter of considerable importance. 
You cannot get some people to understand that 
any bird other than a bantam can be too big. 
As a matter of plain truth many winning Reds 
of recent years, more particularly single comb 
cockerels, have gone considerably over the 
standard weights, and have not been at all 
Tree from a suspicion of coarseness. In 
this respect, after careful observation at the 
American shows, and allowing for the difficulty 
of carrying apparent size in the eye, I am 
inclined to think that the birds I saw in the 
States were on the average somewhat smaller 
than ours. At the same time I was immensely 
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impressed with their really wonderful shape, 
which indeed trembled on perfection itself, 
and certainly there was a remarkable freedom 
from coarseness. In fact, I am more than 
inclined to think that one of the reasons why 
our English Reds are not so typical in shape 
as the Americans is the somewhat exaggerated 
degree of importance that we are inclined to 
,give to size. 

The typical Red is wonderfully sym- 
metrical. Not one solitary part should be out 
of proportion. Now this is a matter worthy of 
the closest attention of breeders and judges 
alike. It is one of the great points of the 
breed. Indeed, this identical point does a 
good deal towards stamping the Rhode Island 
Red as the general purpose fowl par excellence. 
No other breed in existence is so remarkably 
proportionate in build. 

Abnormalities in any form whatever are 
to be deprecated, but it is just as easy to err 
on the one side as the other. Novices are 
often led astray, as they are apt to give an 
exaggerated degree of importance to some one 
special point at the expense of proportion. 
For instance, comparative length of back is 
no virtue if it is gained at the expense of hackle 
or tail or both. 



CHAPTER VII 

COLOUR 

In a previous chapter I have pointed out 
at some length that those responsible for the 
compilation of the standard of perfection with 
much wisdom made no attempt to define exactly 
what shade of red is most desirable. Indeed, 
I can well imagine that if they ever did tackle 
the job they gave it up again in sheer despair. 
Exactly how many different shades of red 
there are in existence I am not prepared to say, 
but I know, from excessively painful experi- 
ence, that the number is no small one. And 
naturally enough in dealing with such a colour 
considerable latitude must be allowed. 

The ideal colour, according to the 

necessarily limited elaboration given in the 

standard, is rich, brilliant red. These adjectives 

convey the whole secret of colour. Quality 

is of infinitely more importance than shade. 

And while we cannot with any truth or 

consistency say that the Rhode Island Red 

should be this precise shade or that, we can 

easily enough keep it within certain more or 
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less definitely defined limits. We have no use 
for a washy buff on the one hand, or for a 
dull, dead brown on the other. Richness, 
brilliance, lustre, and life are the qualities we 
must look for. Many there are who hold the 
opinion that it is impossible to get Reds too 
dark, but such a supposition is erroneous and 
decidedly at variance with the general opinion 
of authoritative breeders. One may very safely 
say that when a Red reaches such intensity of 
colour that it loses its brilliance it is too dark 
for exhibition purposes. 

But quality of colour is not in itself 
enough. Evenness is of vital importance. 
Big in my memory is the " patchwork " Red of 
ten years ago, when an even coloured male 
was of remarkable rarity. And even to-day, 
although the straw-coloured hackle is seldom 
seen in the show-pen, a male carrying absolute 
uniformity of colour is something to boast of. 
In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases the 
wing-bows and back present to the eye a 
deeper, richer, and more strongly defined 
colour than do the other parts of the plumage ; 
but the ideal is of course an absolutely even 
shade of dark, brilliant red throughout, the 
hackle matching exactly the back and wings. 
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The great point is for the whole to form 
one harmonious blend with no sharply-defined 
patches of colour like daubs on an artist's 
palette. 

The female, while lacking that indescribable 
brilliancy that adds so much to the charm of 
the male, must not by any means be a dead 
colour. It should be an absolutely even shade 
of red throughout, with no variation in depth 
of tint whatever, and it should in addition carry 
a lustre that glistens and radiates its richness. 

One of the commonest colour defects, and 
one, by the way, which has a distressingly nasty 
habit of cropping up on the best specimens, 
particularly pullets, is that known as peppering. 
It really consists of minute spots of black, 
running about the bigness of a pin-point, on 
the surface of the feather. It may and does 
on occasion appear on all sections of the 
plumage, but is generally found and is usually 
most proifiinent on the wings. 

Lacing, another defect of extreme fre- 
quency, occurs in two forms — (i) an edging of 
another distinctly different shade of red to the 
main portion or body of the feather, and (2) 
where this edging* is of the same shade as the 
main portion but of increased brilliancy. In 
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its latter form, though detracting considerably 
from the appearance of the bird, it is not to be 
classed as a really serious defect. 

Shafting, where the shaft or quill of the 
feather is considerably lighter or darker than 
the web, gives the bird an extremely bad 
appearance. It is a defect sometimes occurring 
on the breast of the male, and in itself suffices 
to utterly spoil the bird. A pullet it drags 
right down into mediocrity. And so also 
do mottling and mealiness, both terms being 
self-explanatory, and giving an uneven and 
blotchy appearance. And although the mealy 
hen can turn out eggs with all the industry of 
her more aristocratic-looking sister, the looks of 
her are enough to interfere with the digestion 
of any fancier. 

So far my observations have been confined 
to the exterior appearance of the bird — the 
surface colour observable to every eye. There 
yet remains the undercolour ; that fertile source 
of untold trouble and difficulty to the beginner. 
When the feathers of any portion of the body 
are turned up with the hand, they should be red 
to the skin, free from any foreign colour ; and, 
in addition, the quill of the feather must be 
of the same colour. Moreover, the colour of 
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this under or concealed portion of the plumage 
should be as nearly as possible the same shade 
of red as the surface colour, the two pcvrtions 
forming a harmonizing blend. Such is the 
undercolour of a perfect Red, but it may be 
mentioned that although we find specimens by 
the hundred with clean undercolour of a more 
or less red shade, the rich deep burning red 
that blends admirably and absolutely with the 
surface colour is remarkably rare. 

Of the two great defects in undercolour, 
white and black, the former is the more to be 
avoided. It cannot be tolerated in first-class 
breeding stock, neither can it be allowed to any 
appreciable extent in the show pen. As a rule 
one looks for and finds white at the base of the 
hackle, at the root of the tail, and in the saddle. 
Black, or as it is generally termed, smut, is 
found in varying degrees of intensity across 
the shoulders, on back, wings, and saddle. 
In its worst form it extends from the point of 
overlapping to the base of the feather in one 
solid wave of black, and a bird carrying smut 
to this pitch is entirely useless. But to a 
milder degree smut is and must of necessity be 
tolerated. It should be plainly and thoroughly 
understood that there is nothing whatever in the 
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Standard of perfection to give rise to the idea, 
widely disseminated though it assuredly is, that 
smut constitutes a disqualification. It is in 
point of fact nothing of the kind. "The 
undercolour and quills of the feathers should 
be red or salmon. Black or white in the 
undercolour of any section is undesirable. 
Other things being equal, the specimen having 
the richest undercolour shall receive the 
award." Thus the standard. Now observe 
closely the words "other things being equal." 
They are clear, precise, and convey an infinity 
of meaning. And we can only infer that 
undercolour is the deciding point in keen 
competition : the final court of appeal in case 
of doubt. Thus a bird carrying plumage which 
shows a tinge of smut in the middle of the 
feather unquestionably, even in these days of 
reasonably good undercolour, stands a chance ; 
and in some degrees of competition a 
remarkably good chance. The standard is 
crystally clear on this point. And it is precious 
little use having a standard at all if one treats 
it with manifest unconcern. 

And now we come to a remarkably important 
and at the self-same time very little understood 
feature of the Rhode Island Red. I refer to 
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the black markings appearing on the wings, 
tail, and, in the case of the female only, in the 
hackle. Starting with the neck, it should be 
distinctly understood that the standard calls 
for a perfectly clear hackle in the male. But in 
the female "the tips of thelower hackle feathers 
should have a black ticking, not a heavy 
lacing." Now mark carefully the words " lower 
hackle" and "ticking." They are tremendously 
important. It is only the feathers at the base 
of the hackle, where they rest on the shoulders, 
that should have this black ticking. And 
further, the ticking itself must be no more than 
a black spot, as it were, at the extreme tip of 
the feather. It should not on any account 
amount to lacing, nor should the ticking in any 
case extend up the neck until it approaches the 
head. The importance of these points in their 
relation to breeding will be dealt with under 
the heading of "mating." 

Turning to the wings, we find, again 
quoting the standard : " Primaries, lower web 
black, upper web red ; secondaries, lower web 
red, upper web black; flight coverts, black; 
wing bows and wing coverts, red." Now it 
may as well be said here that a wing answering 
to this description is by no manner of means an 
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easy thing to find. Spread out the wing of a 
really tip-top surface coloured bird and you 
will probably find a good deal of weakness as 
regards the wing markings. But a perfect 
wing is really good to look upon, and as such 
is appreciated by the judge. The beginner 
should, however, remember that a shut wing 
must not show a solitary vestige of black. 

A really good black tail carrying a 
beetle-green sheen, whether flourished by male 
or female, adds appreciably to the beauty of its 
fortunate possessor. The red-tailed male is 
notoriously common, and as a point of accurate 
fact, it was not until I visited the American 
shows that I clapped eyes on a perfect tail. 

Eye colour is vastly important. It should 
be rich, blood red. While orange or yellow 
eyes are tolerated, and indeed often seen 
decorating winners at the premier events, the 
real red eye is the thing. A white eye is an 
abomination. It spoils most thoroughly the 
whole bird. 

Lobes should be red. And although a 
partially white lobe does not debar a bird from 
competition, it pretty well spoils its chances at 
any show where there is a turn up of com- 
petitors that count. 
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Legs and feet must be clean, smooth, and 
of the richest yellow. And if, in addition, a 
line of red pigment is carried down the outer 
sides of the male's legs so much the better. 
In the case of the female this red pigment is 
rarely seen. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MATING 

The whole secret of success in poultry- 
breeding lies in a proper understanding of the 
laws of mating ; and even for those versed and 
initiated in the mysteries of breeding, the 
putting to practical use of their knowledge, 
skill, and experience is fraught with much 
difficulty, many dangers, and may have very 
unlooked-for results. There is no rule-of- 
thumb method to ensure success; no universal 
panacea to remove doubts and difficulties. The 
novice starts with the ingrafted idea that the 
one and only sure road to success is to mate 
perfect specimens of both sexes, but although 
(with the exception of breeds involving the 
double-mating system) this is admittedly as 
good a way as is possible, provided the 
beginner's purse is deep enough to enable him 
to procure such birds, even this method is not 
infallible; for it is possible and even probable 
that the progeny of such a mating will be far 
from being replicas of their parents. That 
frequently quoted law of "like producing like" 
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is distressingly misleading, for the exceptions 
to this rule far outnumber the cases where it 
holds good. Hereditary inheritance is a 
far more potent factor, and a knowledge 
of the excellencies and shortcomings of 
a bird's progeniture can alone enable the 
breeder to gauge with any pretensions to 
accuracy how far the law is likely to prove 
correct. 

It may be set down as an absolute truism 
that a right start is half the battle, and in most 
cases a little bit more. And this starting right 
is very decidedly more difficult than it seems. 
Even if one knows exactly what one is buying 
(and remarkably few beginners really do) one 
would do well when investing one's available 
capital, to borrow all the canniness of a 
Scotsman. Mighty good care should be 
taken to deal only with a breeder of repute. 
Not one whose reputation has been gained 
solely through some very showy prize- 
lifting, but one who can justly claim to 
be a real authority on the breed, and whose 
name has been connected with it for rather 
more than a single show season. For be it 
whispered there not not a few eminently 
successful exhibitors whose knowledge of the 
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art of mating could be writ in pretty big type 
on a baby's finger nail. 

The modicum of responsibility for the 
beginner's initial venture in the art of breeding 
Reds, or anything else either, must of necessity 
rest mainly on the particular breeder from 
whom he gets his stock. But the second season 
is quite another thing. There is a flock of 
birds, good, bad, or mediocre, as the case 
may be, and from the whole lot the youthful 
aspirant for championship honours must select 
the nucleus of his breeding stock and the 
foundation of his strain; unless, of course, he 
is prepared to again get out his cheque book. 

Now although it is a solid fact that some 
quite marvellous things can be done in the 
way of uplifting a strain, as I have proved to 
my own most eminent satisfaction on more 
than one occasion, it may be set down as a safe 
axiom that a poor bird is of precious little use 
to anyone. That a Palace winner is not of 
necessity a valuable breeder is most assuredly 
true; that a bird sporting the right blood-line, 
even though not worth a row of pins as an 
exhibition bird, may turn out winners with 
vast success has been proved to everyone's 
satisfaction. But, all the same, it does not do 
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to rely too much on a high-sounding pedigree. 
It is all right in its distinctly limited way, this 
blue-blood idea, but in the 'prentice eye of 
the novice it is apt to assume a fictitious and 
altogether enhanced importance. And it is 
just as well on all occasions to make sure that 
the son of a past year's champion carries in 
plain sight just a few good points himself. 
Generally^ speaking, a long-drawn-out pedigree 
has to cover a lot of prominent faults, and these 
same faults have a most uncanny knack of 
turning up when you have no particular use for 
them. 

There is a widespread idea that shape 
comes from the female side and colour from 
the male. I am free to own that there was a 
time when, through listening with profound 
reverence to those whose ignorance of the whole 
subject was little less than colossal, I held this 
very idea myself, but results soon led me to 
bury it deeply and durably. It is in all truth 
a wickedly misleading contention, without an 
atom of logical evidence in its support. To 
breed good-shaped and good-coloured Reds 
you want good shape and colour on both sides 
of the mating; and the man who attempts to 
work on any other lines will be well advised 
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to give Red breeding up and try something 
easier. It is true enough that one side of the 
mating may have slightly more effect on shape 
than the other, but it is just as likely to be the 
male side as the female. It is purely a ques- 
tion of heredity. 

Now, in the first place, you must have 
reasonably good shape. In their efforts to get 
the desirable rich red colour, breeders are apt 
to very nearly lose sight of shape altogether in 
mating up the breeding pens. But it must ever 
be remembered that not only is the retention 
of the correct distinguishing shape intimately 
associated with the continuation of the utility 
qualities of the Rhode Island Red, but that the 
best-coloured bird on earth, unless carrying 
reasonably correct shape, will never carry off 
that much-coveted Palace cup. I do not mean 
that a good coloured long-bodied bird carrying 
its tail a shade too high, or one a wee bit short 
of front, should be discarded, for if this were 
the case many valuable breeders would go to 
waste. Minor shape defects in the females can 
be counter-balanced by a male excelling in 
these self-same points, and vice versa. But 
small, cobby pullets, Leghorn-shaped cockerels, 
should be avoided at all costs. Weakly^ 
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narrow-chested, knock-kneed birds will never 
breed anything but an unending crop of trouble. 
A wry-tailed specimen is not worth a pinch of 
salt in the breeding pen, nor should a bird 
with a slipped wing be used. This latter is a 
defect of a strongly hereditary nature, and will 
crop up in generation after generation. 

Of all the problems that the poultry fancier 
has ever been called upon to tackle, that of 
producing and perpetuating the correct rich, 
brilliant colour of the modern Rhode Island 
Red is admittedly and indubitably one of the 
most complex. As a start, it may be again 
stated, at the risk of wearying the reader 
through sheer repetition, that the Rhode Island 
Red is not, as so many people are remarkably 
fond of assertiiig, a self-coloured fowl. The 
black sections are clearly defined in the standard 
of perfection; they are as plainly outlined on 
the ideal specimen ; and their retention is a vital 
necessity. Now black and red are closely 
allied, the production of the latter without the 
aid of the former is neither more nor less than 
an impossibility. An all-red bird can be 
produced by limiting the quantity of black in 
the breeding stock, but all-red birds cannot be 
continually producing by breeding from similar 
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all-red specimens. The tendency, natural and 
irresistible, of all-red and buff' birds is to 
produce specimens lighter than themselves; 
and the only possible way in which the requisite 
richness and depth of colour can be retained 
year after year is by the feeding of black 
pigment in corrected regulated quantities. It 
is a matter of much niceness, this feeding of 
the proper percentage of black, for the 
upsetting of the delicately adjusted equilibrium 
one way or the other spoils utterly and com- 
pletely the whole thing. 

Now in addition to the necessity of the 
black markings for the production of the 
desirable rich red colour, there must in addi- 
tion, and in the case of every solitary breeding 
pen, be an excess of red on one side of the 
mating. Not any marked or standing-out excess, 
be it noted ; not the mating of a chocolate male 
with buff pullets; but a slightly more intense 
degree of colour than the ideal calls for. 

Mighty care must be taken in the selection 
of a suitably-coloured male for heading the 
breeding pen. He constitutes half the pen, 
and as a consequence if an error is made in his 
selection, the whole of the progeny from that 
particular mating will show the effects of the 
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miscalculation, whereas if the fault lies with one 
of the females, only a portion of the offspring 
will be affected. It is for this yery good reason 
that when introducing fresh blood, which is 
sometimes essential, by far the better plan is to 
introduce it on the female side. It is a risky 
business at its best, and by using a fresh female 
the danger is distinctly minimised and the risk 
of a whole season's breeding being wasted is 
avoided. 

The right male to use is one as nearly 
answering the standard description as possible, 
carrying an essentially rich deep red colour 
of absolute evenness throughout, the colour 
running right down the feather to the skin. 
Depth and richness in undercolour are vital 
characteristics for tip-top breeding, with 
freedom from bliack and absolute absence of 
white. The hackle should be clear of ticking 
or striping; it should be red to the skin, and 
above and beyond all it should be as dark as 
the rest of the plumage. A rich, dark red 
cockerel carrying a hackle which is a shade 
darker than the body colour is something in the 
way of a treasure. A dark red breast free from 
shaftiness or lacing is of vital importance, as 
also is a black tail, strengthened with strong 
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wing markings. With such a male, which, as 
will be seen, is by way of being a perfect 
exhibition specimen, should be mated pullets 
of the deepest, richest, and soundest colour 
imaginable. Of vital importance is the depth 
and intensity of the undercolour, which if it 
errs at all should have the faintest suspicion of 
greyness or smut. These females should carry 
hackles showing very little ticking, certainly 
not one atom more than the standard calls for ; 
and they must be free from any tinge of white. 
The depth of colour should be intensified if 
possible in the hackles, running extremely dark 
from the head to the base of the neck, darker 
even than the rest of the plumage. This is the 
ideal mating, and will produce a big percentage 
of tip-top pullets and cockerels both. 

Minor points must not be overlooked. 
White eyes are remarkably persistent and crop 
up year after year. So, too, does white in 
earlobe, a peculiarly aggravating defect. And 
with a view to avoiding increasing trouble in 
the future it is well to see that one's foundation 
stock flourishes neither of these defects. 

Now here it is necessary to give a word 
of warning. The novice is so very easily led 
astray. It must not be assumed that any 
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bird of unknown ancestry answering to the 
description here given will prove a valuable 
breeder. In nine cases out of ten it will prove 
something very decidedly the reverse. In a 
breed of remarkably mixed ancestry, as the 
Rhode Island Red most unquestionably is, no 
more disastrous method can be pursued than 
to breed from birds of whose ancestry one is 
delightfully ignorant. That a bird carries 
the right shape and colour, though admirable 
in its way, is not in itself quite good enough. 
It, must, in addition, have been bred from birds 
of good colour and shape for at least one 
generation. A very rich dark cockerel may be 
a mere chance sport from light or mottled 
birds; and it is all creation to a sixpence that 
the progeny of such a specimen will conform 
to the type of its ancestors, because the 
many generations of light-coloured or mottled 
ancestry will be prepotent. There are men 
who will persist in getting stock of half-a-dozen 
different strains and putting the whole lot 
together,- expect to breed winners from the 
conglomeration. That such a thing has been 
done I make no attempt to deny, but I am 
remarkably sceptical as to the ability or luck 
of the breeder to repeat the performance. 
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Now this is all very well and good for 
the man who can start with the best blood 
procurable, but there is the less fortunate 
novice to consider who, willy nilly, has to begin 
with birds which are a good deal short of 
perfection. And it is the upbuilding of a strain 
from more or less imperfect birds that calls for 
careful consideration. Here it is that smut 
intelligently and sparingly used goes a mighty 
long way towards solving the difficulty. Let 
us suppose you have a flock of birds of various 
shades of red, but running on the average too 
light in colour, and that there is not in the 
whole bunch a solitary one fit to win in any- 
thing approaching keen competition. Select the 
very best male you can find from the standpoint 
of evenness and depth of colour, combined with 
clean red or salmon undercolour, decent tail, , 
and wing markings. Of course he must be 
reasonably good in shape. But minor points, 
barring absolute disqualifications, may be 
studiously ignored. Indeed, they probably 
will have to be ignored to some tune if you are 
to find a suitable bird at all. Place special 
importance on evenness of colour. We will 
presume from an average flock you can select 
a medium red male, free from white in any 
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section. Now pick out your darkest pullets, 
carrying hackles darker than their body 
plumage. Observe clearly that these must 
not be light-coloured pullets flourishing dark 
necks, but dark red throughout, with hackles 
even darker than the main portion of the 
plumage. The undercolour should be in the 
main red, with smut to the extent of a darkening 
of the middle of the feather, running to distinct 
red immediately next the skin. If in addition 
the wings show to a moderate extent the minute 
black spots known as peppering, so much the 
better. From such a mating there will be a 
distinct advance in quality, and not a few 
well-known strains have been founded precisely 
in this manner. 

An alternative mating, though not so 
uniformly successful, consists in the use of 
excess black on the male side. Here a deep 
red male, with smut in undercolour, and 
showing a black bar or peppering on the 
wings, is mated to rich red pullets with clean 
red undercolour totally free from smut and 
devoid of any peppering. It depends entirely 
upon the quality of the stock which course is 
adopted, but where a decent male bird is 
available the former method is very decidedly 
the more recommendable. 
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A word of caution is necessary here. An 
excessively dark male should never be mated 
with light pullets; nor should the opposite 
course be adopted. It is nothing less than 
sheer foolishness to hurry nature. And anyone 
who makes the attempt is going to be rewarded 
with the most varied collection of patchwork 
and mottled youngsters that ever clamoured for 
food. Smut should never appear on both sides 
of the mating. It is a very easy matter to get 
too much of a good thing. 

I have pointed out with considerable 
emphasis the importance of avoiding a bird 
showing even the slightest tinge of white in 
undercolour. There is one exception to this. 
A veteran male in his second or third year often 
shows some white, which may result from any 
one of half a dozen possible causes, and 
provided he was perfectly sound in his younger 
days he may with perfect safety and confidence 
again head a breeding pen. In purchasing a 
stock bird, however, one needs to be very wary. 
Unless one is lucky enough to possess accurate 
personal knowledge of his past, it is far better 
to leave him precisely where he is. 

A striped hackled cockerel should never be 
used. One showing a darkening of the feather, 
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or a very slight tick at its extreme end, may 
be used, and if properly mated will prove 
eminently satisfactory. His mates should 
have dark but perfectly clear hackles, and may 
also be a little weak in wing markings. 
Never use a male 

with black striping in the hackle ; 
„ all-black undercolour; 
„ a light hackle; 
„ a buff breast; 

,, (in the case of a cockerel) white in 
tail, wings, or hackle. 
Never use a female 

with white in any section ; 
„ all-black undercolour; 
„ a mottled breast; 
„ a heavily-striped hackle. 



CHAPTER IX 
MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING 

If I were writing a book dealing with 
poultry-keeping in its general aspect, I should 
state with much emphasis the vital necessity 
for the beginner in selecting a breed tq 
take very carefully into account the precise 
conditions under which the birds would have 
to be kept. Climate, nature of soil, space at 
disposal, and environment must in the ordinary 
way of things be taken very largely into account. 
But as there is not a spot throughout all the 
marches of these islands of ours where the 
Rhode Island Red will not flourish exceedingly, 
there is not the slightest need to warn any 
beginner against taking up the breed through 
adverse climatic or other conditions. 

In common with every other thing on 
God's green earth, however, the Rhode Island 
Red will, of course, give best results under 
certain special conditions. And, speaking 
generally, the less the' Red hen is restricted on 
her wanderings abroad the more yellow gold 
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will she add to the exchequer. Where any 
other kind of hen can exist so can the Rhode 
Island Red. If through stress of space an 
earthen run of small dimensions is the best that 
can be offered, then let the backyarder restrict 
his ambitions and keep only a strictly limited 
number of birds. 

Now the Rhode Island Red is vigorous to 
a degree, it can stand cold that would pretty 
nearly freeze every other bird stiff. And 
because of this it is a mistake to in any way 
coddle the birds. Pretty nearly any kind of 
fowl-house will suffice. The style is entirely 
a matter of taste and pocket, and provided it 
is roomy enough for its occupants, has plenty 
of ventilation, and is draught-proof, it matters 
not the worth of an egg-shell whether it is a 
primitive, home-made lean-to affair or the more 
ornate product of the appliance factory. 

A five feet high fence will suffice to restrain 
the Red's insatiable appetite for exploration. 
Where there are adjacent runs the lower part 
of the fence to the height of two feet must 
consist of boards or corrugated iron. Otherwise 
there will be some much-damaged male birds 
for inspection. 
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Feeding is largely a matter of common 
sense. Wheat, maize, oats, and barley, in 
equal parts by weight, rrtake a good mixture ^ 
and should for preference be strewn in the litter 
to encourage exercise. Whether soft food 
should form the morning meal, or whether it 
should be eliminated from the menu altogether 
and the new-fashioned dry-mash system be 
adopted, is a problem that I prefer to leave for 
individual solution. I have met fanciers who 
argue as enthusiastically for the former method 
as others do for the latter, and both seemed 
eminently successful. 



The best months in which to hatch Reds 
are February, March, April, and May. The 
exhibitor who wishes to make his rivals 
nervous will, however, need to be having some 
youngsters running about in January. Indeed, 
it pays anyone favourably situated for this 
January hatching business to get as many early 
chickens out as he conveniently can. It is a 
good deal easier to win at the early chicken 
shows, before competition reaches razor-edged 
keenness, and many a reputation has been 
made on early wins alone. A bird will romp-- 
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away with the red card of supremacy at a July 
show that would be lucky to scrape into the 
commended list a couple of months later. 

To have a constant succession of exhibition 
pullets calls for a good deal of niceness in the 
way of regulating the hatchings. Owing to 
their wonderfully quick growth and early 
maturity, January and February hatched pullets 
have a habit of moulting in the autumn just 
when the bulk of the shows are on. It causes 
one to use fiery language with noise and 
frequency when a good coloured pullet begins 
shedding her feathers in the middle of the show 
season, and thereafter runs a remarkably big 
chance of being of small enough further use as 
an exhibition bird. For the first chicken shows 
such specimens are useful beyond question, but 
it is scarcely wise for more than one reason to 
bet much on their chances at later events. Of 
course there is the off chance of an indiffetent 
pullet showing a marked improvement after 
moulting. At its best, though, the chance is a 
remarkably slim one. 

Generally speaking, for the November and 
December shows, the safest and wisest course 
is to piit one's money on the April and May 
youngsters. 
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Now with the cockerels it is somewhat 
different. Their colour is of a decidedly more 
stable brand, and they take considerably longer 
to develop to their full majesty. And there ere 
other advantages. When a pullet gets it into 
her head to lay, it is not by any manner of 
means an easy matter to stop her, and once she 
starts the game her colour will likely enough go 
to pieces. 

W TT TP ^ 

I suppose at one time and another I have 
operated almost every conceivable type of 
incubator; but, frankly, I am not enamoured 
with the artificial method; at any rate, for 
hatching high-class stock. On big commercial 
farms, where chickens are turned out in 
thousands, and where entirely unrelated 
breeding, stock is used, the incubator is 
something of a necessity, and gives reasonably 
satisfactory results. But with exhibition stock, 
where inbreeding to some extent is essential, 
and where early chickens must be obtained at 
all costs, it is quite another thing. It is all very 
well to try the artificial method in April and 
May, but in January and February the old hen, 
bothersome to a degree though she is, will be 
foimd to give by far the best results. 
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It is a good deal more important than 
anyone would think, this rearing business. It 
is nothing less than crass foolishness to buy an 
expensive pen of breeding stock if you are not 
prepared to put skill and knowledge into the 
rearing of the chickens. It does not matter the 
value of a brass button if the breeding stock can 
trot out a whole string of virtues, and a pedigree 
as long as a lawyer's bill, unless the chickens 
are given a chance, you might just as well breed 
from birds flourishing all the colours of Joseph's 
coat. Chickens that are dwarfed in rearing are 
invariably poor in colour. If a bird, from any 
one of a hundred causes, does not develop 
physically as it should do, the colour of its 
plumage suffers likewise. Thousands of 
purchasers of expensive eggs, when faced with 
the poor quality of the resultant chickens, 
blame the vendor with noise and vigour, when 
in many cases the fault lies solely on the rear- 
ing. White in flights and in other sections of 
the plumage is often due entirely to overcrowd- 
ing for weeks on end in the roosting houses. 

To attain the maximum size, growth must 
never be interfered with from the day of birth 
to maturity. One solitary week of illness or 
moping, if it does not act as a life extinguisher 
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altogether, is a set-back that can never be 
properly overcome, and the youngster is 
thereby more or less stunted for life. 

Now illness in chickens, in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases, at any rate, is the direct 
result of overcrowding in the sleeping quarters. 
You cannot drive out of a certain type of mind 
the idea that chickens, because of their seeming 
delicateness, must be kept in an atmosphere 
resembling somewhat the interior of an oven, 
an atmosphere which would pretty well sicken 
an Eskimo. It is this nightly breathing of 
vitiated air that sets up an awful crop of colds 
and roup. Let the chickens have abundance 
of fresh air. A coop with a latticed or 
wire-netted front to keep away animals on ■the 
look-out for an opportunity to display their 
predatory instincts, with a shutter for use during 
windy or rainy weather, will provide all the 
protection necessary. Nor do I consider it 
advisable to confine the youngsters to the 
limits of one of those ridiculously small pens, 
providing an area of perhaps a single square 
yard, which are so much in vogue. Exercise 
in all abundance is essential to health and 
development, and the more exercise the chickens 
get the faster will they grow. Feed often, but 
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only give as much as they will eat up clean. 
Do not stick to one kind of food. Let them 
have plenty of variety. No mortal person, 
animal, or bird can relish the same kind of 
food day in and day out. 

Red chicks are extraordinarily vigorous 
and absolutely tireless. And as they develop, 
an insatiable appetite for wandering leads them 
to roam far and wide; or, at any rate, as far 
as they can get. A half-grown Red will leave 
most youngsters far behind in the scratching 
game. And for this very good reason : the 
golden rule for the Red breeder is to reckon up 
with much exactness the number of chicks he 
can properly rear on the ground at his disposal. 
And he should take mighty good care not to let 
ambition or the lure of increased production 
lead him to depart from the scheme by so much 
as a single chick. It is far better, whichever 
way you look at it, to rear a dozen large, 
strong, lusty birds than half a hundred 
mediocre specimens. 

Now, as the youngsters approach maturity 
the question of colour and its protection 
obtrudes itself. Of course, the breeder 
concerned with utility alone would be pretty 
much of a fool to waste time and trouble over 
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the thing ; but the man who has his eye on cups 
and medals is in quite a different street. It is 
not the smallest use going to the big expense of 
starting with exhibition birds and then allowing 
sun, rain, and wind to work their wicked wills 
on possible future champions. So before those 
promising cockerels and comely pullets don 
their final gorgeous colouring, they should be 
carried away from the rank and file, and each 
sex given a separate shady grass run for its own 
exclusive use. In the early part of the day, as 
also at night, they will be able to enjoy their 
liberty to the full, but when the sun warms all 
creation it will be well to restrict these 
" comers " to the confines of a roomy scratching 
shed. 



CHAPTER X 
SELECTING THE SHOW BIRDS 

It is not by any manner of means an easy 
matter, the selection of the birds which are to 
win fame or something else at the classic shows 
of the year; that is, even providing the birds 
are there to select. It requires much skill, 
coupled with nice judgment. In addition, it 
calls for the burying, as thoroughly and deeply 
as is humanly possible, of one's prejudices. 

The average breeder, and more particularly 
the small breeder, has always some bird or other 
whose ultimate chances on the show bench he 
is confident are remarkably rosy. It is the 
champion of the flock, and not unnaturally the 
proud owner supposes that it is a champion in 
the wider sense of the word. It is as well, 
however, to remember that other breeders have 
their champions too. A little reflection in this 
direction often saves a remarkably rude 
awakening at a later date. 

In selecting the show specimens from a 
flock it is well to keep big in one's mind the 
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Rosii Comb Cockerel, Winner ist, Special Best Red Male 
(S.C or R.C.), Manchester, 1919 (Only time exhibited). 

The Property of George Scott, }Vindniin Poultry Farm, Pudsey, 
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fact that one is selecting show birds and not 
breeders. Keep your memory on this vitally 
important point first, last, and all the time. 
As an initial step, throw out every mottled, 
mealy, light-coloured, and patchwork specimen. 
You will be told with much vigour that shape 
is the first thing to look for. As a judge of 
some little experience, I may tell you that a 
Red never yet won a prize on shape alone. 
Therefore, in this matter of selection look at 
the colour first, and when you have got your 
flock whittled down to one of some uniformity 
of colour, you can turn your attention to shape. 

Now shape, and good shape at that, is an 
essential requisite. And every short-bodied, 
high-tailed, drooping-winged, Wyandotte or 
Leghorn built bird, however it may excel in 
colour, is of remarkably small worth as a 
candidate for a coloured card at any decent 
show to-day. 

Having disposed of the palpably bad- 
coloured and poor-shaped specimens, we can 
turn our attention to details, and the probability 
is that there will be a small enough number left 
to deal with. Handling will probably reveal 
many a grand surface-coloured bird utterly 
spoiled by too much smut in undercolour. 
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Smut or white does not constitute a 
disqualification, and the time was when many 
such birds figured pretty prominently in the 
prize lists, but with the keen competition 
prevailing to-day I am free to own that the 
amount of smut present must be very small to 
give the bird any chance at all at an important 
show. A small show is altogether another 
matter. 

The great thing is, of course, that the bird 
should present to the eye one even shade of 
rich, brilliant red. Spread the wings and see 
that hackle, back, wings, and breast all match 
each other, and you have got a real show 
specimen. Get this evenness, and a lot of 
minor defects may be excused. It is, as a matter 
of bald truth, a remarkably rare thing for such 
a specimen to carry, in addition, a perfect Islack 
tail, and granted this, the chances are about an 
even hundred to one that he fails to flourish the 
correct wing markings. For which very 
excellent reason if you happen to possess a bird, 
boasting the desirable even shade of rich, 
brilliant red, with reasonably good undercolour, 
you will be well advised to let him have a tilt 
at that much-coveted cup, even though his tail 
is rather more brown than red, and his wings 
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are sadly lacking in those black markings 
defined in the standard. Similarly with a 
female. Nor need there be any hesitation 
about showing a pullet lacking the black ticking 
at the base of the hackle. In the case of a 
cockerel a badly-striped hackled one does not 
stand much of a chance anywhere, and had 
better stay and decorate his particular corner at 
home. A lopped single comb, or one showing 
side-sprigs, will spoil its owner's chance, as 
also will pale legs in anything but an old bird. 
To reach the highest pinnacle of success 
on the show bench demands something more 
than all this. Judges have certain prejudices, 
or, as exhibitors dub them, fads. Now it is all 
very well and fine to say that a judge must judge 
to the standard of perfection and should have 
no prejudices whatever ; but apart from the fact 
that the standard must of necessity, owing to its 
very vagueness, allow considerable latitude in 
its interpretation, judges vary a good deal in 
the amount of weight or importance they attach 
even to well-defined points. It may, and in 
some cases undoubtedly is, a quite unconscious 
leaning, but this does not alter the fact that it 
is there. Of course, this is admittedly all 
wrong, but we have to deal with a wonderfully 
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imperfect world as it is, and not as it should 
be. 

- There is a type of exhibitor who tries 
to educate the judge. Overlooking the fact 
that he himself has quite as sharply defined 
prejudices, he takes the judge on one side and 
in no uncertain voice proceeds to tell him that 
he is a faddist. Of course the judge, who has 
completed a thankless task to his own eminent 
satisfaction, not unnaturally gets his back up. 
And the method, common enough though it be, 
is a remarkably bad one. The wise exhibitor 
does an entirely different thing. He visits this 
show and that, and uses an observant pair of 
eyes to much future advantage. He knows 
well enough that no grown man (or woman 
either, for the matter of that) likes to feel that 
he is being educated ; and as a consequence he 
congratulates the judge on his awards and lets 
it go at that. But all the time he is storing up 
in a most get-at-able corner of his brainal 
chamber the particular points that this 
individual judge obviously goes for. The 
process is repeated in the cases of other 
judges, and the mental notebook will read 
something like this : — Judge A. : Shape before 
everything. Likes big ones. Red eye essential. 
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Judge B. : Gone on undercolour. Judge C. : 
Must be rich, dark red; darker the better. 
Judge D. : Crank on wing markings. The 
value of all this is unquestionable. He gets 
to know in this way exactly what each judge 
wants, and he takes mighty good care to 
send just that and nothing else. His own 
prejudices and likes, with much wisdom, he 
sinks altogether. He may have a dozen birds 
he fancies far more than the one he sends for 
a certain judge to look at, but that is entirely 
another matter. 



CHAPTER XI 
PREPARATION FOR EXHIBITION 

There is a not inconsiderable number of 
persons who have a fixed and unalterable idea 
that the preparation of a bird for show is a 
strangely complex and skilled affair. Now it 
is idle to deny that in the case of certain breeds 
this is true enough. For instance, the washing 
of a white fowl is in- itself something in the 
nature of a fine art. The showing of a 
Hamburgh involves, on occasion, almost a 
surgeon's skill. But the Rhode Island Red, 
with which we at any rate are immediately 
concerned, offers to the tyro no such obstacles 
and difficulties. Indeed, as a matter of bald 
truth, more than once has a Dairy, Palace, or 
Club Show winner been penned by an absolute 
novice who had never before so much as shown 
a single hen. 

The best preparation for show lies in the 
rearing of the bird. It is during the days of 
chickenhood, when the descendant of well-bred 
stock has all its innate potentialities ready for 
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development or stagnation, that the future 
exhibition career of the fowl is to a very big 
extent made or marred. 

When the youngsters have reached the 
neighbourhood of three months, the most 
promising birds of approximate age and size 
should be selected and placed in a roomy, and, 
if possible, shady grass pen, and given special 
attention; but on no account should they be 
forced, or you will have them laying at five 
months. Shade of some description is vital if 
the rich, even colour of the pullets is to be 
retained, and if nature does not supply this 
desideratum, then artificial methods must make 
good the deficiency. In the middle of the day, 
when the sun gets out and warms up the local 
earth, confinement to the scratching sheds or 
under some protective screen or other becomes 
essential. During inclement weather, too, strict 
confinement is necessary, or wind, rain, and fog 
will combine to completely spoil the finest 
plumaged pullets. Of course, all this is tire- 
some to a degree, causing unending bother, 
and the vagaries of the climate lead one to 
curse these old islands with point and fluency. 

A week or ten days before the fateful day 
on which the birds are to tilt at the prize list, 
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they should be placed in exhibition pens of 
orthodox size and given the final training and 
polish. Handling should be frequent, but as 
Reds are remarkably docile by nature, little 
difficulty is experienced in taming them. 
However, the more at home they are in the 
show-pen the better. The wild fly-about bird 
is at a disadvantage. It rarely shows itself to 
perfection — it whirls ceaselessly about the cage 
and gives the judge much unnecessary trouble 
at a time when he has all the work he has 
any use for. 

When it comes to actual preparation very 
little is really necessary. The comb, the lobes, 
and the wattles will be all the better for being 
washed with warm water and subsequently 
rubbed with camphorated oil. The legs and 
feet require, as a rule, careful attention. They 
should be thoroughly scrubbed to remove every 
particle of dirt from beneath the scales, and 
this operation may have to be repeated two or 
three times before a satisfactory result is 
obtained. For removing the dirt which has 
collected under the scales, many use a small 
piece of wood sharpened to a thin flat point, but 
I have found a pen nib with a broadish 
points gives better results, with the additional 
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advantage that it cannot become soft, as a piece 
of wood is liable to do, thus necessitating 
continual sharpening. 

It is a moot point whether or not the 
plumage should be washed. Lots of successful 
exhibitors invariably wash every bird shown; 
others, equally successful, have never washed 
a bird in their lives. Certainly washiag is not 
by any means essential, and unless the plumage 
is soiled I do not even think it advisable. It is 
at best a ticklish job, this washing business. 
And in the case of a Red cockerel the lustre is 
more easily destroyed than restored. At not a 
few shows I have seen specimens which, show- 
ing unmistakable signs of having been washed, 
would assuredly have done much better had 
their owners been content to let well alone. 
But whether washed or not a good, brisk rub 
down with a piece of soft silk will complete the 
process of preparation, and the bird can be 
basketed, labelled, and despatched on its 
momentous journey. There then remains 
nothing to do but to conjure up all the patience 
possible, and wait and see exactly what a 
muchly-abused judge sees fit to hand out to 
you. 



CHAPTER XII 
JUDGING 

It Jnay be safely said that we shall have 
good, bad, and indifferent judging just so long 
as the present system of appointing judges 
and running shows remains in force. For you 
cannot disabuse the average breeder of the idea 
that he is a capable and shiningly-successful 
judge. 

If a man thinks he can juggle with a 

hundredweight ball, he can satisfy himself very 

thoroughly as to his abilities in this precise 

direction in a matter of seconds. But when 

he begins to imagine himself as a gifted poet, 

or hen- judge, it is a sure and certain thing that 

he will continue in this belief until he is 

decently buried. The poet's mother will 

probably tell him he is a born genius, and 

naturally enough he believes her. The 

judge cannot, as a rule, draw any measurable 

satisfaction from the opinion of his mother, but 

there is always the exhibitor who has won the 
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first prize to back up his judgment with noise 
and decision. 

Now in addition to decent eyesight, a man 
(or woman either for that matter) who essays 
the task of judging poultry, dogs, mice, or 
any other mortal thing, should be able to 
take an entirely unprejudiced view (which is 
remarkably more difficult than it seems), and 
have a very clearly defined sense of proportion. 
And although closely allied, these are by no 
means one and the same thing. The one is 
negative, the other positive. 

One of the older school of philosophers, 
Descartes by name, tells us : "A man can more 
easily burn down his own house than get 
rid of his prejudices." The truth of this 
shrieks at you on every side. And yet I have 
still to meet the first person who will admit that 
he is prejudiced. Assuredly any poultry judge 
accused of bias or leaning would denounce the 
idea with emphatic vigour and majestic scorn. 
The trouble of the whole thing is that prejudice 
is to a very big extent unconscious. One may 
think one is entirely unbiassed, and yet such 
is human nature that one cannot even in hearing 
the most ordinary discussion help being afflicted 
with a temporary deafness in the one organ and 
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applying an improvised ear-trumpet to the 
other. 

As applied to the judging of poultry every 
exhibitor is painfully familiar with the judge's 
prejudice, and as pointed out in a previous 
chapter the canny show-goer is not slow to use 
his knowledge of the judge's idiosyncrasies to 
much material advantage. Of course, exhibitors 
are prejudiced precisely similarly, and often to 
a far greater extent, but that does not matter so 
much. The judge does unquestionably matter a 
great deal. He is expected to keep prominently 
and plainly in his mind the standard of 
perfection and, within reason, to keep to it. 
Moreover, when wielding the stick, at any rate, 
he is expected to bury his prejudices with much 
thoroughness. All of which, although admittedly 
difficult, can most assuredly be done. Given 
a clear head, the right kind of mind, and an 
absolute indifference to the opinions of out- 
siders, one can with practice sink personal 
prejudice to such an extent as to enable one to 
'^award the cards strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the birds. 

And now we come to that vastly important 
attribute of a poultry judge — a clearly defined 
and accurate sense of proportion. In this 
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connection it must be borne ever in mind that, 
for the purposes of judging, a bird must be 
treated as a whole. It is a cardinal, though 
common, mistake to suppose that a hen can be 
split up into segments, and each part or feature 
treated as a separate entity. Such a course 
naturally and inevitably leads to the most 
colossal blunders. And for this very sufl&cient 
reason a scale of points is about the most use- 
less thing on earth. 

It is entirely owing to a lack of this 
essential sense of proportion that judges favour 
abnormalities, which may be of various kinds. 
And as breeders must of necessity follow the 
judges, the favouring of abnormal features in 
course of time leads to these very abnormalities 
themselves becoming permanent features of 
the breed, causing in the end black ruin. All 
of which has happened to not a few once 
deservedly popular varieties. 

Turning to the more practical side of 
judging, particularly as applied to the Rhode 
Island Red, let us see how vitally requisite is 
this sense of proportion. Shape, or at least 
shape as the judge sees it, is largely a matter 
of carriage. For this very reason one often 
enough gets a different impression of shape on 
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each inspection; and, in consequence, it is by 
no manner of means an easy matter to weigh 
up to a nicety every individual bird's worth 
from a shape standpoint. In every class one 
comes across the short-backed, Wyandotte- 
shaped rosecomb; the cobby, short-legged, 
round-breasted, Orpington-like single comb; 
the long-tailed, heavy-combed prototype of the 
Leghorn; the fluffy, wealthy-feathered relative 
of the Cochin. Anyone can, of course, 
recognise and deal with these failures in a 
red-hot hurry; but there are other equally 
bad-shaped specimens that are not by any 
means so easily discovered. There is, as an 
instance, the long-bodied fellow who rears 
up into the air a couple of inches more than 
symmetry calls for. There is the fine-looking 
youngster with the wonderfully long back, 
owing its length to scantiness of hackle and 
tail. Both examples are remarkably common 
at every show. Excellence in one particular 
is never to be commended if it is gained, as 
indeed it very often is, at the expense of some 
other equally important point. Many a one is 
led away by these seeming excellencies. And 
here it is that the sense of proportion steps' in. 
A good heavy meal immediately before 
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judging makes a whole lot of difference to the 
breast. And an eye should ever be kept lifting 
for the pendulous crop. 

Vitally important is this question of shape, 
and in keen competition nothing but first-class 
shape should get a look in. But it needs a 
keen, calculating, and unusually educated eye 
to gauge shape at its exactly true and pro- 
portionate worth. 

It should ever be remembered that so long 
as an obviously imperfect comb, eye, or other 
relatively minor defect steers clear of being an 
actual disqualification, it is, compared with the 
outstanding, dominating value of colour and 
shape, of remarkably small importance. 

In previous chapters I have gone at.much 
length into the subject of colour, its infinite 
variation, the elasticity of its interpretation, 
and its dependence on light, position, and 
environment. Absolute evenness is the great 
point. But there must, of course, be something 
more. This evenness must be coupled with 
intense brilliancy. 

Granted anything like decent competition, 
under no circumstances should the striped- 
hackled cockerel be decorated with a coloured 
card. That there are cases where birds, 
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flourishing very prominently striping in the 
hackle, have loomed conspicuously in the prize 
list I will not waste words to deny, but this does 
not alter the bald fact that they got a good deal 
more than in many cases they deserved. Black 
in the male's hackle is an abomination, and any 
definite trace of it should be severely penalised. 
There are, however, many wonderfully 
good male birds showing a suspicion of black, 
which minute examination reveals to be 
nothing more than a darkening or intensity of 
colour at the tips of the feathers, and this is 
the only condition that my interpretation of the 
standard leads me to consider allowable. This 
does not mean that a striped-hackled cock can 
never win a prize. It can and very often does. 
Competition is sometimes remarkably poor as 
regards quality, and in such cases there are the 
prizes to be awarded. I have time and again 
given the red card to a bird for which I should 
have been sorry to pay three half-crowns (I am 
speaking now of days before the war). And 
doubtless in the future circumstances will again 
compel me to award prizes to comparatively 
worthless specimens. But it is never wise for 
the exhibitor to bank very much on such 
possible happenings. 
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Now the female's hackle, as everybody 
knows full well, should be ticked at the 
extremity of the lower feathers only. It must 
not be striped for one thing; and for another, 
the ticking must not extend up the neck to the 
head. Clearly enough it is no easy matter to 
find a pullet with a hackle that is precisely 
right; and as a consequence one's sense of 
proportion here comes into very prominent use. 
A light hackle, meaning a hackle lighter than 
the rest of the plumage, no judge has any use 
for. Other things being equal, a clear hackle, 
that is one entirely devoid of ticking, will beat 
one flourishing a too generous supply of black. 

With methods of judging I do not propose 
to deal. The best method is the one that suits 
one's individual taste. But I am not by any 
means one of those who hold that the more 
time one has the better one can do the job. 
True enough in all conscience this undoubtedly 
is as applied to many varieties of effort, but it 
very emphatically is not the case with poultry 
judging. First impressions, while not infallible, 
are remarkably valuable; and in taking a 
second or third look at a bird one should bear 
very prominently in mind and take into big 
consideration that first impression. One can 
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look at an exhibit and re-examine it until one 
begins to excuse its faults. And one can fiddle 
about at such length over a class that one gets 
into a nice muddle at the finish. 

Quick observation and intense concentration 
are the great essentials in judging. Personally 
I have the greatest possible objection to any 
interference or interpolation when I am actually 
at work on a class; and without wishing to 
belittle in any way the work of the stewards, I 
would a good deal prefer to do the whole thing 
myself. I like to concentrate intensely on the 
job and get through it in the quickest possible 
time while the impression of each individual 
specimen in the class is red-hot, big and 
comparable in my mind. It is because of this 
that I make no notes — it distracts the attention. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE EVOLUTION OF COLOUR 

If it were possible to bring to life the 
winners at each of the Club shows held since 
the British Rhode Island Red Club was born 
in 1909, and pen them one and all, males and 
females both, in a line, the onlooker would be 
confronted with such a variation of colour as 
would well-nigh stagger belief. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for even the trained observer to 
carry colour in the eye from year to year, or 
even from place to place at approximately the 
same time; and, making every allowance for 
this, on casting a reflective eye back over the 
years, I can very well imagine the somewhat 
patchwork brand of Red in evidence at our first 
Club Show meeting, and the contempt which 
would greet it to-day. 

Decidedly light were the Reds of those 
early days, and particularly were straw- 
coloured hackles and buff breasts prevalent 
faults. It is the aim for absolute evenness of 
colour that has to a very great extent brought 
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about the extremely dark red that wins to-day. 
For although at every show of note the bulk 
of the cockerels run a shade lighter in hackle, 
there is by no means the wide divergence of 
ten years ago when the hackle and back were 
of totally different shades of red. 

It is a mistake to assume that this 
intensely dark red is the standard colour — 
there is in point of absolute- fact no standard 
shade of red. The great colour essentials, as 
emphasised throughout this work, are evenness 
and brilliance — the exact and particular shade 
is of minor importance. 

In "The Red Breeders' Annual" for 
1920, the Club Judges were invited to con- 
tribute to a symposium aiming at a definition 
of "when is a Red too dark?" Weighed, 
sifted, and boiled down, it would appear, from 
the opinions there expressed, that no Red 
which flourishes brilliancy of feather as 
opposed to that dead, dull, lustreless plumage 
worthy of nothing but the severest condemna- 
tion, can possibly with any show of reason be 
dubbed too dark. 

All of which is most excellent. It is when 
the shade of colour is looked for before the 
evenness that mischief results — it is when the 
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dark, even-coloured exhibit carrying other 
defects is put before the lighter but equally 
even-coloured specimen — that the standard is 
being incorrectly interpreted. In this con- 
nection the author contributed the following 
paragraph to the 192 1 "Red Breeders' 
Annual " : — 

"It is a cardinal error to attempt in judging to 
limit oneself to one precise shade of red. And yet 
this is precisely what has been attempted this past 
season with manifestly deplorable results. It is in my 
opinion mainly owing to' this that peppered pullets and 
ticked' hackled cockerels have figured so plentifully in 
the prize lists. At show after show birds of a slightly 
lighter shade have evidently been passed with scarcely a 
second glance in favour of the exceedingly dark birds 
carrying in plain view palpable and even serious 
defects. Surely this is all wrong. Those American 
breeders who formulated the standard of perfection 
with vast wisdom, made not the slightest attempt to 
define the correct colour as being this or that precise 
shade. 

' ' Evenness and brilliancy are the great points 
required. So long as a bird retains its brilliance it 
cannot well be too dark. And conversely, it is not too 
light so long as it steers clear of being a buff. We 
want neither a washy buff on the one hand nor a dull, 
dead, lifeless brown on the other. Other things being 
equal, the richer and darker the red the better. Such 
is my interpretation of a standard description of colour 
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which admittedly and advisedly leaves much latitude 
for the imagination. But a lighter shade of red should 
most assuredly beat the dark red carrying some species 
of colour defect." 

The darker the red, so long as other 
colour essentials are maintained, the better. 
Most assuredly is this correct. But an eye 
must be kept keenly and ever open for black 
hackled cockerels and peppered winged 
pullets. In estimating the seriousness of these 
defects one can only come to a true and 
accurate comparison by picturing in one's 
mind's eye the black ticking and peppering on 
a lighter background. It is none the less a 
serious defect when the depth and intensity of 
the red colour renders the black less liable to 
be seen. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RHODE ISLAND RED BANTAM 

The huge, outstanding success of the 
Rhode Island Red itself naturally enough has 
suggested to the enterprising fancier the 
possibilities of bantamising the breed. And 
in the year of grace 1922 the variety is an 
actually living thing : not by any manner of 
means perfect in either size, colour, or shape, 
but assuredly well on the way to a reasonably 
satisfactory stage of perfection. As yet the 
Red bantam is a rare enough sight in the show 
pen, but for two successive years classes have 
been provided at the great Bradford Bantam 
Show, and on each occasion I, as the judge 
appointed, have marvelled much at the quality 
of the Red pigmies on view. A full year ago 
the pullets were, considering the newness of 
the variety, gems in their way; at the Show 
recently held a few specimens there were 
positively surprising in the high standard of 
excellence they had attained. 

9S 
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Precisely who can claim the distinction of 
being the originator of the Red bantam I have 
not the veriest notion. Nor am I at all sure 
that anyone can with any assurance sub- 
stantiate such a claim, for it would appear that 
not a few fanciers, Red breeders and others, 
were working tooth and nail with precisely the 
same objective at identically the same time. 
Whenever one thinks of a new idea it is reason- 
ably safe to assume that in various spots on 
this old planet half a hundred others are 
thinking of that self-same idea, and although 
by no means all of these will get any further 
than the thinking stage, a few at least will act 
with mighty little waste of time. 

The exact methods by which the Red 
bantam has been evolved are varied to a 
degree. One breeder at least claims to have 
produced the variety by a cross of two existent 
bantam breeds; and although this is no doubt 
quite within the bounds of possibility, it is by 
no manner of means a method to be 
recommended. A short cut it most emphatically 
is, but a strain of Red bantams so evolved has 
a very insecure foundation, and future trouble 
of many kinds may be looked for with easy 
confidence. 
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Another method, and one which has to my 
own certain knowledge met with considerable 
success, has been to cross under-sized, fine- 
boned Rhode Island Reds with the buff Rock 
bantam. In some cases the buff Rock has 
been introduced on the female side; in 
others on the male side; and both 
matings have, I believe, brought most satis- 
factory results. Slow enough in all conscience 
is the evolution of the finished Red bantam by 
this method ; and in any case it means several 
generations of careful breeding. Size has to 
be brought down, colour has to be intensified, 
for naturally enough the buff Rock cross tones 
down the red of the Rhode Island to a very 
considerable extent, just as the Rhode Island 
cross lifts up the size of the Rock bantam. 

Again, another and even slower method is 
to bring down the size of the Rhode Island 
Red without the use of an outcross of any 
description, the mode of procedure being 
simply one of breeding from selected fine- 
boned specimens generation after generation. 
Much patience, weary years of breeding, this 
method calls for; but of the whole lot it con- 
stitutes the soundest, surest, and finest 
foundation. 
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To-day, however, the beginner need worry 
himself not at all about these evolutionary 
methods, unless, of course, he has a taste for 
experimenting and wishes to exercise it. The 
Red bantam exists to-day ready made. Not 
by- any means perfect — indeed, it has in all 
truth a long and weary road to travel — yet it is 
plainly existent. Scarce, too — remarkably 
scarce — are these Red midgets, for the bulk of 
those bred come decidedly buff in colour or 
obviously too big, but some there are. 

The beginner who would save much 
trouble and disappointment for himself and 
start level in the race, is advised to invest in 
the ready-made product, either in the shape of 
birds or eggs, rather than waste time, labour, 
and expense in creating a bantam of his own. 

Decidedly rosy, beyond any doubt, are the 
prospects of this new bantam. A reasonably 
good specimen is worth tramping many miles 
to see, and I can foresee the day surely coming 
when the Red bantam will be as hugely 
popular in its own particular circle as is its big 
brother in the world of large fowls. 



APPENDIX.— I 

SOME EXAMPLE OF MATINGS 

I. An Ideal Mating. 

A male bird, youngster, or veteran, it 
matters not one jot which, fit to get into the 
money at the Club Show itself, mated with 
long-bodied, low-tailed females of rich dark 
red throughout ; the undercolour of which, if it 
errs at all, must be inclined to smuttiness, 
carrying black in tail, strong wing markings, 
and hackle ticking to the extent called for in 
the standard and not one atom more. The 
neck hackle of every solitary one of these 
. females must be intensely dark red, preferably 
even darker than the rest of the plumage. 
Invariably, if diligent search will unearth it, 
a yearling hen of the quality described is 
infinitely to be preferred to a pullet. Know- 
ledge of each bird's ancestry I am taking for 
granted, and that male and female both are, 
wherever possible, of the same strain. 
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2. A Mating Designed to Improve the 
Colour of Cockerels in a Strain 
where they are inclined to be too 
Light a Shade of Red. 

Select the best, most even and soundest of 
these inferior cockerels, paying particular 
attention to the soundness of his undercolour. 
With him mate hens or pullets, dark even red, 
with smut in otherwise red undercolour, dark 
red hackles (preferably showing a little smut 
at base of hackle) that are darker even than the 
rest of the plumage, and good black tails. 



3 . A Mating De signed to Improve Cockerels 
IN A Strain where they come with 
Black in Hackle. 

Select females with no black whatever in 
hackle, little or no wing markings, but sound 
even red top colour free from peppering, and 
undercolour free from smut. If possible get 
females as described bred from a clear hackled 
cockerel. 
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4. A Mating Designed to Improve a Strain 
WHERE the Pullets, although Even, 
ARE TOO Light in Colour. 

Select the soundest and most even of such 
pullets, and with them mate a cockerel from a 
good pullet strain, absolutely even in colour; 
dark, rich and brilliant, with clear hackle, good 
tail, deep red breast, and showing a black bar 
on wing bows and black peppering on breast. 



APPENDIX.— II 
GLOSSARY OF COLOUR DEFECTS 

Smutty.1 — Where black or smokiness is 
observable in the undercolour, either 
partially or wholly covering the concealed 
portion of the plumage. 

Shafty. — ^When the quill stands out from tlie 
rest of the feather through being either 
darker or lighter. 

Mottled. — ^Where the feathers vary in shade, 
presenting an uneven or mottled appear- 
ance. 

Mealy. — ^Where the variation in shade applies 
to each individual feather. 

Laced. — ^Where the outside edge is lighter or 
darker than the body of the feather. 

Dull. — ^Where the whole plumage lacks lustre 
and brilliance. 

Weathered. — ^Where the lack of lustre or 
brilliancy is caused through exposure to 
rain or sun. This may only apply to 
sections of the plumage. 
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Peppered. — Small black specks appearing on 
the surface of the feathers. This defect 
is mostly found on the wings of females 
and breasts of males. 

Brassy. — ^A light, yellow, or brassy effect, 
often observable on the backs and wings 
of cockerels. 

Frosted. — ^Where the feather is unevenly 
laced with white or yellow — a defect 
sometimes seen on the wings and saddles. 



APPENDIX.— Ill 
THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 

Male (Shape). 

Head. — Medium size and breadth, carried 
horizontally and slightly forward. Beak : 
Medium and regularly curved. Single 
Comb : Medium size, straight, upright, 
and set firmly on the head with five even 
and well-defined serrations. Rose Comb : 
Low, firm, oval in shape, surface covered 
with small points, terminating in a small 
spike to the rear, and conforming to 
general curve of the head. Wattles : 
Medium length. Ear Lobes : Fairly well 
developed. 

Neck.— Medium length, and carried slightly 
forward. 

Back. — Broad, long, and nearly horizontal. 

Breast. — Broad, deep, and carried in a line 
nearly perpendicular to the base of the 
beak. 
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Body. — Deep, broad and long, with keel-bone 

extending well forward and back, giving 

the body an oblong look. 
Wings. — Carried horizontally. 
Tail. — Medium length, well spread, and 

carried well back, increasing the apparent 

length of the bird. 
Legs. — Medium length, and smooth. 
Toes. — Medium length, straight, and well 

spread. 
Carriage. — Upright and slightly forward, 

giving an alert appearance. Ruggedness 

is of vital importance. 
Weight. — Cock, 8^ lbs.; cockerel, 7^ lbs. 

Male (Colour). 

Beak. — Red horn colour or yellow. 

Eyes, Comb, Wattles, and Ear Lobes. — Red. 

Neck. — Red, harmonising with back and 
breast. 

Wings. — Primaries, lower web black, upper 
web red; secondaries, lower web red, 
upper web black; flight coverts black, 
wing bows and wing coverts red. 

Tail. — Main tail feathers and sickle feathers 
black or greenish black. Tail coverts 
mainly black, but may become russet or 
red as they approach the saddle. 
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Legs and Toes. — Yellow. A line of red 
down sides of the legs is desirable. 

Plumage.— General surface colour rich brilliant 
red, free from shafting, mealy appearance, 
or brassy effect. Colour slightly deeper 
on wing bows and back, but the least 
contrast between these parts and the hackle 
or breast the better; a harmonious blending 
is what is desired. Undercolour and quill 
of the feather should be red or salmon. 
With the saddle parted, showing the 
undercolour at the base of the tail, the 
appearance should be red or salmon, not 
whitish or smoky. Black or white in the 
undercolour of any section is undesirable. 
Other things being equal, the specimen 
having the richest undercolour shall 
receive the award. 

Female (Shape). 

General characteristics same as the male, with 
the following exceptions : — 

Tail. — Short and well spread, forming no 
apparent angle with the back. It should 
not be met with a high rising cushion. 
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Back. — Long and horizontal. In the completely 
matured hen it would be described as 
broad ; whereas in the pullet it would look 
somewhat narrow in proportion to the 
length of her body. The curve from the 
horizontal back to the hackle or tail should 
be moderate and gradual. 

Weight. — Hen, 6^ lbs. ; pullet, 5 lbs. 

Female (Colour). 
Beak, Eyes, Comb, Wattles, and Ear Lobes 

same as in male. 
Neck. — Red. The tips of the lower hackle 

feathers should have a black ticking, not 

a heavy lacing. 

Tail. — Black, or greenish black. 

Plumage. — General surface colour lighter, and 
more even than in the male, free from 
shafting or mealy appearance. Except 
where black is specified, the colour is a 
rich even shade of bright red, not as 
brilliant in lustre as the male. The 
undercolour and quills of the feathers 
should be red or salmon. Black or white 
in the undercolour of any section is 
undesirable. Other things being equal, 
the specimen having the richest under- 
colour shall receive the award. 
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Serious Defects. 
Feathers or down on legs or feet. 
Side sprig or sprigs on the single comb. 
More or less than four toes on either foot. 

Two absolutely white (so-called wall or fish) 

eyes. 
Wry or squirrel tails. 

A feather entirely white that shows in the outer 
plumage. 

An ear lobe showing more than one-half the 
surface permanently white. 

Legs and feet other than yellow or red-horn 
colour. 

Toes that are not straight and well spread. 



Scale of Points. 




Colour 


. 28 


Shape 

Head and Comb ... 


• 30 
10 


Eye Colour 

Legs 

Size 


8 

• 7 
. 10 


Condition ... 


ID 


A perfect bird to count . 


. 100 


Disqualification. 




Trimming and Fakini 


5 



B. C. B. BOUCHER, 

The Heath House, CHEDDLETON, near Leek 

Specialist Breeder of pedigree (laying) Rhode 
Island Reds (s.c.)- Strains kept quite distinct 
"Own," " Crowley-Own," "Measures-Own." 

Amongst other great layers I have the 
World's Record Champion trap-nested layer, 
No. 37, with records— 29ir 277, 244 and 233 
= 1045 (2|- to 2^ ozs.)j all first grade in four 
years. Also Hen No. 48 with records — 258, 
260, 251 and 173 = 942 (2i oz.) fine large eggs. 
No. 482, daughter of 48, has records — 304, 256 
and 222 in 3 years = 782 (2;| oz.) eggs, with 
W. R. 84 (Oct., Nov. and Dec.) 

A record winter laying strain, loith excellent 
Oolov/r and Type for JJtUity trap-nested Steele 
(1921) Pullets. W. Bs. for Oct., Nov. and Dec. 



No. of 
Pullet 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 




2 


31 


30 


31 


= 92 ( 


every day) 


84 


31 


29 


30 


= 90 




12 


27 


28 


30 


= 85 


Send for list, enolosiig 


71 


28 


28 


26 


= 83 


postage, of!— Eggs for 


74 


23 


29 


30 


= 82 


EatoUng ; Day - old 


80 


26 


28 


29 


= 83 


Ohioka ; Stock Birds, 


9 


26 


28 


29 


= 83 


andplotnrMofthslieat 
ntmty Bliodo Islaad 


6 


21 


30 


28 


= 79 


Ueda in ti» world, 


3 


26 


20 


30 


= 76 




10 


19 


27 


30 


= 76 






"DERBY KING. 



A Champion Rhode Island Red Cock. 

Owned and exhibited by Miss K. Pilly. 

Winner of 1st and Special, Royal Show, Derby 

1st & 3 Specials, including best in show, Coventry 

1st Tunbridge Wells, 1st Sandy, 2nd Knutsford 

3rd Crystal Palace, 3rd Birmingham. 

Exhibition and Stock Birds generally on Sale. 
Eggs and Chicks in Season. 

List on Application. 



Address - THEYDON PLACE, 
Epping, Essex. 



Mrs. LEYCESTER BARWELL 

THE TOWER, ASCOT. 
SPECIALISES IN 

Rhode Island Reds 

that conform to the standard of the 

Show Pen combined with 
Heavy Egg Production 

Birds bred and trap-nested for several 
years with that OBJECT IN VIEW. 

Only Reds that are Red. 

Eggs and Chicks in Season. 
Birds generally for Sale. 

Inspection Invited. 



Why not Rose Comb Reds ? 

Beginners about to take up the wonderful Rhode Island 
Reds, would do well to consider the opening- offered by 
the Rose Comb \'aric(y. Equal to their Single Comb 
cousins in most respects, and superior in others, the , 
Rose Combs are the small fanciers' variety par excellence. 

The "Regent" Rose Comb Reds. 

wins include : — 

Istj Dairy Show, 1920. 
3rd, Dairy Show, 1921. 
1st, Crystal Palace, 1921. 
1st, Royal Lancashire, 1921. 

Eggs and Birds for Sale. Enquiries Invited (»tiimp) 



|_-|_^_ %##>%#*»^ Toleman Avenue, 

UOnn VOyCey BEBmCTON, Cheshlce 



PRACTI AL BOOKS for POULTRY 
and LIVE STOCK KEEPERS. 



THE POULTRY DOCTOR. A practicn.! treatise on the Diseases ol Poultry, 
with directions for their treatment, SurKically and Medicinally. The 
finest book of reference on the sub-ect. Price 1/6, jjost free 1/8. 

THB NUTSHELL SERIES. Everything you want to know about a gi-ven 
subject in a nutshell. No. 1 — Ailing PoxjLTRr, and how io citre 
THEM. No. 2 — Day-old CmoK BtrsiNBaa, No 3 — The Okpington. 
No. 4 — Thb Wtasdottb No. 6 — Boos All the Year Uousd. No. 6 

— POULTKY FOK BEGINNERS. NO. 7 — CAPONS AND CAPONISINO. By 

post, 5d. eacb. 
BVBEYWOMAN'S BOOK OF rOULTR^. By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL 
QUEST. There are now tliousands of women worlting on the land 
who are making reasonable additions to their incomes. This book 
gives the personal experiences of the above lady during the time she 
was keeping Poultry. Let every woman take up Poultry-Keeping and 
help to Produce Eggs and Poultry for the nation's consumption. Price 
9d., post free Kljd. 

The Publisher, "POULTRY WORLD," 
"Link House," 54 and .55 Fetter Lane, 
and 151 Fleet Street, London, E.G. 4 



